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ABSTRACT 

This volume, the second of two reports on development 
of teacher incentive structures, presents case studies of a career 
ladder design and teacher evaluation experiment in four Utah school 
districts. Case studies examined relationships among career ladder 
features, process variables, and career ladder effectiveness, which 
is defined in terms of teacher acceptance. The document contains six 
chapters— one on study background, four that describe the four case 
studies, and one on results and recommendations; appendices contain 
the study instruments and other supplementary materials. Case studies 
were conducted in districts with autonomy in plan design and 
implementation. Investigation involved content analysis, interviews 
with 160 teachers, and questionnaires administered to 204 
respondents. Findings include the following: (1) a connection existed 
between teacher involvement and positive attitudes toward career 
ladders; (2) communication breakdown correlated negatively with 
teacher understanding and acceptance; (3) new role demands adversely 
affected acceptance; (4) administrator involvement related to smooth 
functioning; (5) teacher involvement developed acceptance; and (6) 
meeting teachers* needs brought positive reactions. Recommendations 
concern (1) teacher involvement in all planning phases; (2) 
development of planned inservice and communication efforts; (3) 
making the system compatible with career orientations; (4) meeting 
teachers diverse needs; and (5) considering merits of decentralized 
approaches to career ladders. (CJH) 
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EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

four district level case studies were conducted to 
investigate the relationship between career ladder structural 
features, process variables, and career ladder effectiveness. 
Career ladder effectiveness in this study was defined in terms of 
teacher acceptance and satisfaction . 

The case studies were conducted in the state of Utah which 
has chosen a decentralized approach to career ladders. The 
districts were provided with maximal local autonomy in the design 
and implementation of their career ladder plan. These case 
studies, conducted in the first year of Utah's experiment, 
involved content analysis of plans, interviews with 160 teachers 
in schools, and the administration of questionnaires to 204 
respondents . 

Major findings included the following: 1) There was a strong 
positive connection between teacher involvement and positive 
attitudes toward career ladders. 2) Communication breakdown was a 
major problem and thus correlated negatively with teacher 
understanding and acceptance of the plans. 3) The complexity <of 
the plans and new role demands placed on teachers were found to 
negatively correlate with teacher acceptance. 4) Administrator 
involvement was positively related to smooth functioning systems. 
5> The absence of quotas and the opportunity for broad teacher 
involvement in the career ladder plans were positively linked to 
acceptance. 6) Flexibility of the plan*, in meeting the diverse 
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needs of all teachers was positively associated with positive 
teacher reactions. 

Recommendations from the study included the following: 1) 
High teacher involvement in all phases of career ladder planning, 
implementation and evaluation; 2) Planned inservice efforts to 
help teachers become knowledgeable in the features and options 
available in the plan; The design of career ladder systems that 
are both simple and compatible with the basic career orientation 
of teachers, which is teaching; 4) Flexibility in meeting the 
diverse roles of the broad spectrum of teachers; and 5) A 
consideration of the merits of decentralized approaches to career 
ladder design and implementation. 
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CHAPTER ONE 
Background to the Study 

In 1983 the same educational reform fever wnich was 
simmering nationally also developed in Utah. A number of key 
leaders and groups in the state helped focus public and political 
attention on the need to improve the schools through attempts to 
improve the teaching profession (Kauchak, 1984). Utah, a strongly 
Republican state, had been interested in the related ic' s of 
erit pay for teachers and teacher-incentive plans since the 
early 1950's (Schmidt, 1984). In 1953 the legislature passed 
House Bill Eleven which authorized funds for experimentation with 
compensation plans based on performance. Initially three 
districts were funded tc experiment with merit pay plans: later 
two more were added. £ach district was responsible for defining 
"good teaching," developing a system to measure it, and 
mplementing that system to determine meriiorious teachers. 

Although funded until 1960, when tne lagisiature failed to 
continue funding for it, the experimental merit pay proiect had 
eral problems (Schmidt, 1984). The first was polxticax: the 
egislature had not been kept well informed of the project's 
status. Probably a more fundamental problem vas methodological; 
districts had neither the expertise nor resources to successfully 
differentiate between good and excellent teacners. High 
administrative costs were one syiwptom of this problem. 

In 1984, tne Utah legislature, fueled by a number of 
national and loc*l reports again turned its attention to the idea 
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of performance- based merit pay. In an analysis of the factors 
which contributed to the ultimate form of House Bill 110. 
researchers focused on forces both outside and within the state 
(Campbell et al. 1984). 

Outside the state, probably the most influential force was 
the 1983 report of the National Committee on Excellence in 
Education entitled. A Nation at Risk. This report called 
attention to the low status of the teaching profession and 
problems involved in attracting end holding superior teachers. 
Among its >any recommendations were that teachers' salaries 
should be increased. professionally competitive, and performance 
based. 

Also instrumental in influencing the direction of career 
ladders in the itatd was a visit to the state by Governor Lamar 
Alexander from the state of Tennessee. This state haa taxen a 
leadership position in the creation of career ladders, and 
Alexander's visit to Utah helped channel reform fervor into 
concrete proposals for career ladders. 

Proof of public interest in reform came from a public 
opinion poll published in August, 1983, in the Deseret News, one 
of the two largest newspapers in Utah. This poll indicated that 
71 percent of the Utah citizenry either strongly favored or 
somewhat favored increasing taxes to improve the scnoois. Tnis 
was in strong contrast to the 1970s when fiscally conservative 
voters turned down a number of school related tax referenda 
(Campbell et al . 1984). Newspaper editorials as well as 
commentaries on radio and television underscored the state's 
interest # and committment to some form of reform. 
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Probably the document most influential in translating this 
sentiment into concrete suggestions for career ladders was the 
Utah Education Reform Steering Committee's November 1963 
publication Education in Utah! £ Call to Action. Included in this 
report were a number of educational reforms including increasea 
funding for higher education, scholarships for teachers in public 
education. productivity studies and 41.4 million dollars for 
career ladders (Campbell et al, 1984). 

The career ladder recommendations in this report called for 
a state-wide system with four levels, beginning with initial 
certification and progressing through the 4th level of teacher 
leader . Criteria for progression through each level included tne 
following : 

performance and evaluation of knowledge of subiect matter. 

student achievement , 

classroom management techniques, 

experience . 

level of education, and 

assumption of extra responsibilities 

There were salary increases called for. ranging from S16.000 
to S17.655 for beginning teachers to $25,000 to S34.900 for 
teacher leaders. In addition to additional responsibilities, the 
option of a lengthened school contract year was also introduced, 
making the top salary for level four S43.600. It is significant 
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that the final bill. House Bill 110, contained provisions for a 
lengthened contract year and additional responsibilities, in 
addition to the idea of rewarding teachers for meritorious 
service. 

Other agencies and people in the state influential in 
focusing public and legislative interest on career iadders 
included the Govenor's office, a coalition of school district 
superintendents, college deans of education ond state office of 
education personnel, the state Society of Superintendents, the 
School Board Association, and the State Office of Education. The 
only jnaior non-education group opposing the bill was the Utah 
Taxpayers Association, which fought the bill because of the 
possibility of higher taxes (Campbell et al P 1984;. 

Within the educational community, major opposition to the 
idea and ultimately ^o House Bill 110 came from the Utah 
Education Association <UEA> . Their resistance centered around the 
following issues: l> the linking of career ladders to merit pay, 
2) the conceptual unclarity of the idea, 3) teacher resistance 
and 4) the lack of adequate evaluation techniques to piace 
teachers on the ladder (Campbell et al , 1984). Though their 
resistance did not kill the bill, their pressure was instrumental 
in the insertion of a provision which would allow districts to 
allocate up to 50* of their career ladder funds for extended 
contract days for all teachers. The argument made by UEA in this 
regard was that all teachers in the state were deserving of 
increased compensation . 
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House Bill 1101 The Utah Career Ladder Bill 

The final document that emerged from the Utah legislature 

was a five page bill which in essence authorized $15,256,937 for 

district-based career ladder systems. The bill was to be 

administered by the State Office of Education and funded $866 per 

teacher in the state. (This was an average figure that ranged 

from $770 in one district to S912 in another.) 

The authorization of the bill reads as follows: 

The legislature recognizes the importance of re- 
warding educators who strive to improve the quality 
of education, of providing incentives for educators 
employed by the public schools to continue to pursue 
excellence in education, of rewarding educators who 
demonstrate the achievement o£ excellence, and of 
properly compensating educators who assume addition- 
al educational responsibilities . 

In order to achieve these goals and to provide 
educators with increased opportunities for pro- 
fessional growth, school districts are authorized 
and encouraged to develop career ladder programs. 

The key component of Hou«e Bill 110 was that the design, 
implementation, and evaluation of the career ladders was to be a 
district rather than a state function. The reasons for this were 
probably as much political as pragmatic. From a political 
perspective. the state has a long history of decentralized 
district autonomy. Pragmatically, the task of designing a state- 
wide system which would accomodate all the diverse educational 
units in the state was immense (Utah's 40 scnooi districts range 
in type from urban to rural and in saze from one with 193 
students and three schools to one with 62,129 students and 81 
schools) • 
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Other key components of the bill were that at least half of 
the career ladder funds were to be spent on career iadaers 
(rather than extended teacher calendar days) and that the State 
Office of Education was responsible for the design and 
implementation of the career ladder standards. 

Key standards developed by the State Office of Education 
included the following : 

--Career ladder programs should be developed with cooper- 
ative action among teachers, parents, school administra- 
tors, and local school boards. Career ladeer plans will not 
be accepted by the State Board unless documented evidence 
of this joint effort is submitted with the plan by the 
requesting local agency. 

"E°ch local agency shall develop a proceaure to evaluate 
teachers for placement and advancement on the career 
ladders* which shall: 

a • Be fair , consistent , and val id according to 
generally accepted principles, 

b. Incorporate clearly stated job descriptions, 

c. Be in writing, 

d. Involve teachers in the development of the 
evaluation instrument , 

e. Inform the teacher beforehand in writing about 
all aspects of the evaluation procedure, 

f. Specify the frequency with which evaluations 
will be made of teachers with less than three 
years of teaching experience and other teachers , 
and r 

g . Not preclude informal classroom observations . 



--At least 50* of the career ladder funds shall be directed 
to advancement on career ladders, based on effective 
teaching performance, with student progress playing a 
significant role . 
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--Not more than 50% of each local agency's career ladder 
allocation ahnll be used for an extended contract year 
providing for additional paid non-teaching days beyond 
the regular school year for curriculum development, in- 
service training, preparation, parent-teacher conferences. 

--Funds allocated for career ladders are intended for certi- 
fied instructional teaching personnel—those who render 
direct and personal services to and interact with students. 
The local district at its discretion may include certi- 
fied media personnel, guidance personnel, social workers, 
and psychologists in the program to the extent that their 
primary function is that of teaching. Excluded are instruc- 
tional personnel such as interns, teacher aides, para-pro- 
fessionals, secretaries for teachers, and support personnel 
such as administrators, supervisors, attendance personnel, 
health services personnel, business officials, and non-cer- 
tified media and guidance personnel . 

I™EA§!!i§Qtatign 

House Bill 110 was passed on January 20, 1984 on the last 
day of the legislative session. From there it went to the State 
Office of Education for implementation. Their guidelines required 
that districts requesting career ladders submit an operational 
plan by May lo- 19884. Under extenuating circumstances this 
deadline was extended but most districts submitted plans by the 
May 15 deadline. 

A survey of superintendent 4 during the planning process 
revealed considerable diversity with some common threads (Career 
Ladders Work Group, 1984). Most districts had formed a single 
committee to develop the plan, and these committees consisted (in 
order of numbers) of teachers, parents, administrators , and 
school board members. Most plans included provisions for 
additional teacher responsibilities and extended work calenaars. 
Tne ma^or problem areas encountered by the piannino committees 
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had to cio with evaluating teacher performance and ways of 
integrating student progress into these evaluations (a vaguely 
worded element of the ball that has been interpreted by districts 
in a multitude of ways) . 

(Utah State Office of Education, 1984, 1-2) 

The diversity of these plans can be seen in an initial 
analysis shown in Table 1.1. 
Table 1.1 

Urah Career Ladder Features 
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Table 1.1 cont. 

District 

Juab 

Kane 

Logan 

Millard 

Morgan 

Murray 

Nebo 

North Sanpete 

North Summit 

Ogden 

Park City 

Piute 

Provo 

Rich 

Salt Lake 
San Juan 
Sevier 

Soutfi Sanpete 

South Summit 

Tooele 

Uintah 

Wasatch 

Washington 

Wayne 

Weber 



Tabie i.l cont. 
District 1 
Uintah Basin 
Sevier Valley x 
Davis x 
Bridgerland x 
Ogden/Weber 
Blind/Deaf School x 

Note. Column Meanings: 1.) Use of teacher/school/district/ agency 
individual plans or projects. 2.) Use of merit increments for 
high performance in the classroom without additional 
responsibility. 3.) Use of teacher initiated portfolio for 
evaluation/advancement. 4.) Use of restrictive quotas at top 
level (s). 5.) Use of additional funds outside H. B. 110. 6.) Use 
of additional education for ladder advancement. 7). Use of 
extended year beyond 4 days of assignment. 8.) Use of specific 
testing to measure student progress specified in the plan. 

Given the diversity of career ladder plans in Utah, a unique 
"experiment" existed in terms of learning about workable career 
ladder and teacher incentive structures and functions. Because 
these plans were being implemented in the 1983-84 school year in 
a variety of districts ranging from large urban to small rural, 
the Utah experiment offered a valuable and unique opportunity to 
study incentive structures in functioning career ladder systems. 
The need to study these systems at their onset was considerable. 
A maior goal of this research was to analyze career ladder 
systems in Utah, and to identify variables critical to success. 



2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
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x X 

xx XX 
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X X 
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Method 

The purpose of this study was to document development of 
different career ladders begun in Utah, and to draw ideas and 
problems from them which mighr contribute understanding to the 
development of teacher career ladder sytems. 

Research was conducted in four phases: 

I. Phase One: Analysis of Plans 

A content analysis (Krippendorf f , 1980) of plans submitted 
to the Utah State Office of Education was used to identify key 
elements in career ladder plans. In addition, site visits and 
and exploratory interviews were used to identify four 
representative districts for case studies. Selection criteria 
used included the following: 

-incentive features, 

-number and kinds of career ladder steps, 

-use of peers and parents, 

-teacher evaluation techniques P 

-nature of additional teacher assignments, 

-ranges of involvement in plan formulation, 

-remuneration approaches, and 

-participant satisfaction 
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II. Phase Two: Case Studies 

Multi-phase case studies were used to investigate i;h< 
implementation of the critical variables in target districts, 
Data were collected from different sources and different levels 
in the district to enable analysis described as "triangulation 1 
by Denzen (1S78) . 

Structured descriptive data were collected in the target 
districts. Procedures included non-participant observatio i , 
interviews, questionnaires, and review of other locally available 
information such as early drafts and support documents. Analysis 
packets (Rist, 1980) provided the coordination of data gathering 
across sites . 

The first set of district interviews targeted the central 
office, including the superintendent, ii available, district 
administrators, local teachers' organization officers and staff, 
representative parents, and community representatives. One 
interview focus was the political and organizational contexts 
which influenced formation of the particular career ladder 
system. Another focus was the actual functioning of the system 
from the district level. 

T 

The second set of district interviews provided a closer look 
at several schools within each district. At the study schools, 
information was gathered from the principal. teachers' 
organization representatives, and teachers at various grade 
levels or subject areas . Particular individuals interviewed 
included successful and unsuccessful career ladder applicants, 
and non-appl 1 cants . 

13 



The teacher interview sampie for the target districts is 
shown in Table 1.2. 

Table 1.2 

District^ Saanl ing Procedures 

District Size Number Schools/Teachers Features of Plan 

Snow Small 1 Elementary (9) Multiple Lines of 

1 Middle School (10) Evidence in a 
1 High School (7) EJoesier System 

Total 60 Teachers (26)* 



Rural Small 1 Elementary (8) Job Enlargement 

1 Middle School (7) with Some Aspects 

1 High School (6) of Merit 
Total 75 Teachers (23)* 

Suburoan Large District: Decentralized 

65 schools Plans with Local 



Autonomy 



Pilot Schools: 
1 Elementary (14) 
1 Middle School < 14 ) 
1 High School (12) 
Totai 2.700 Teachers (40)* 
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Table 1.2 cont. 

District Size Number Schools/Teachers Features of Plan 

Urban Intermediate IS Elementary (26) Merit Focus with 

5 Middle Schools (17) Self -Nomination 
3 High Schools (28) and Administrator 

Ratings 

Totai 550 Teachers (71 )« 
Note. + Number of teachers interviewed. 

In addition, questionnaires were distributed in all 
districts except Urban. A copy of these questionnaires may be 
found in the appendices of this report. 

III. Pftase Three: District Level Analysis 

In this phase of the research, the development and 
implementation procedures and proolems in each target district 
were described. Data gathered through the district level case 
studies were analyzed and the structure and functioning of each 
district's career ladder plan was described. 



IV. Phase Four: Cross-Site Analyses 

Cross-site analyses focusing on similarities and differences 
among and between districts were conducted in this pnase of the 
research. Emphasis here was placed on the identification of 
critical variables across and within sites that appeared to be 
related to successful career ladder functioning. 
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CHAPTER TWO 

SNOW DISTRICT CAREER LADDER DEVELOPMENT CASE STUDY 

General Deecription 
Snow District is a small district in a rural setting 
encompassing 90 square miles. It is located 30 miles from Salt 
Lake City, Ut«h. Its three schools (a kindergarten-4th grade 
elementary, a 5>th-8th grade middle school, and a 9th-12th grade 
high school) serve approximately 1,200 students. There are 61 
full time teachers employed in the district and a limited 
administrative staff of one superintendent and three principals. 
The teaching staff is young, with the median age well below the 
Utah median age of 39. This is due primarily to recent growth in 
the district that resulted in the hiring of new (and young) 
teachers, Morale is good, and there is a general feeling not 
only within the teaching staff itself but also within the 
community at large that the teachers are both competent and above 
average. This positive perception of teachers stimulated the 
district to establish a career ladder plan that would reward the 
existing exemplary service of its teachers rather than assigning 
extra work duties to indicate excellence. 

Although rural by location. Snow District is rapidly 
growing, has a high proportion of professionals, and is one of 
the wealthiest districts in the State. The impact of skiing and 
tourism i« considerable. The community is extremely supportive 
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of its schools and teachers. For example. Snow District recently 
voted and passed a mill levy increase enabling them to raise 
teachers' salaries by 16*. The community has also demonstrated 
support by actively participating at board meetings and by 
volunteering technical assistance and resources for enrichment 
opportunities . 

In general, teachers' salaries are higher than elsewhere in 
the State. This is due to the previously mentioned mill levy 
increase. The presence of these extra funds provided a climate 
in the district that fostered a spirit of experimentation in 
planning for career ladders. Rather than their being viewed as 
minimal allocation to be distributed equally, the career ladder 
funds were viewed as a resouce for potential change. With its 
large revenue base. Snow District has been able to use its career 
ladder money primarily for funding teacher promotion and for 
additional service* responsibilities rather than for additional 
contract days. In this sense, the career ladder funds were 
considered to be above and beyond cost of living increases. This 
perception led to increased teacher flexibility in considering 
career ladder options during the planning process. 

The small size of the district was both a hindrance and an 
advantage in the designing and implementation of their Career 
Ladder Plan. The small numbers of administrative staff and 
teachers necessitated that most work be accomplished by few 
people, and new duties and responsibilities strained the existing 
workforce. However, the district's smal.\ size also resulted in 
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fewer bureaucratic processes end increased cohesion. There 
seemed to be a very cooperative end nurturing attitude among 
teachers. Communication attempts and sharing efforts were 
frequent within schools, and this small size facilitated these 
communication efforts during the career ladder planning process. 
As drafts were formulated in the planning committee, key elements 
were shared in the schools, end reactions returned to the 
committee. This sharing not only halped shape the ultimate form 
of the plan but also served to keep teachers informed of 
committee decisions. 

The Career Ladder Plan 
History 

The Snow District began early in February 1984 to formulate 
its Career Ladder Plan. In the planning phase the superintendent 
was integral to the process, acting as a non-directive leader who 
maintained momentum and helped with dates and drafts. The 
superintendent began this process by the formation of a career 
ladder planning committee. Desiring a wide-based committee 
representative of the school community, he invited all interested 
parties to participate on the committee. Letters were sent to 
school board members encouraging them to participate, and five 
joined the committee. Parents who had been active in the parent- 
school councils were invited to participate, and six parents 
volunteered. All three principals were included on the 
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committee, *nd in turn they appointed two teachers from their 
respective schools. The Teacher'* Association eleo choee four 
additional teacher representatives for the committee. Two 
students were encouraged to participate, but their involvement 
was limited. The final committee was comprised of 27 people 
including five board menbers, one superintendent, three 
principals, ten teachers, six parents, and two students. 

Although the planning committee was large, it was the 
superintendent's intent to have as much input as possible. 
Teachers comprised th* largest committee component for two 
reasons. First, the Career Ladder Plan would have its strongest 
effect on teachers; therefore, teachers should have a high degree 
of input. Second, teacher involvement would promote the plan's 
legitimacy and acceptance. 

Despite some initial negative attitudes toward career 
ladders, the committee took the positive stance of trying to 
design the best possible plan for the district. The committee 
thoroughly investigated all options and deliberately delayed 
their implementation to allow as much time as possible for 
further development of ideas. 

The development of the plan was affected by the prevalent 
belief that Snow District had an exemplary teaching staff. It 
was expected that a majority of teachers would reach the top rung 
of any career ladder system. The committee thought that a quota 
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ay«te» liaiting acccis to the top rungs would not only negatively 
iapact the existing atmosphere of cooperation aaong teacher* but 
would alao be unfair. It was further decided that all 
outstanding teacher* ahould be recognized and promoted baaed 
strictly on their teaching performance rather than their 
willincjneas to accept extra reaponaibilitiea . However, the plan 
did leave room for teachers to be coapeneated for additional 
aervice aeeignaente. 

The coaaittee atated that the diatrict'a Career Ladder Plan 
ahould: 

1. recognize and reward excellence in teaching, 

2. attract and retain the beat teaching talent, 

3. provide opportunitiea for teacher advanceaent and 

promotion, 

4. coapenaate teachera for additional aaaignaente, and 

5. aake teacher aalarie* nore coapetitive with other 
profeaaionala. 



Grgue Processes^. Leaderahip A and Decision Making 
Deapite ita large size the coaaittee operated in an inforaal 
atyle with a conaenaua approach to deciaion-aeking. The 
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eventually adopted plan evolved from the group with equal 
opportunity for input from tvtryonc. No ont person controlled 
the group or provided oil the leadership. The euperintendent did 
act a« en informal leader, scheduling and organizing meetings, 
contacting participants, and writing up drafts and notes of the 
proceedings. He often started the group and kept participants on 
task, but he did not dominate the process. He was flexible, 
listened to others' ideas, and allowed teachers to shape the 
plan. 

The committee initially divided itself into several small 
working groups. Each group presented a sample plan to the whole 
committee for discussion. Plans were consolidated and reworked 
until an overall first draft emerged. Between meetings committee 
members reported back to the interest groups they represented. 
At the next meeting the draft was discussed, revised, and 
improved. The actual plan to emerge was the committee's eighth 
draft. Discussion was vigorous during all meetings as teachers 
became the strongest faction in the planning sessions and were 
the most visible and vocal at some of the later meetings. 
However, all decisions were made by consensus. Parents were 
generally supportive of the teachers' position. Parents were not 
as vocal as. others, but they did serve in a "watch dog" capacity. 
It was generally felt that the presence of parents helped to keep 
everyone on task and to encourage professional behavior. 

The administrators in the group took more of a hands-off 
facilitative role. The general perception was that the plan was 
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to be a t*agher-led plan with major input from that source. 

The committee size dwindled as the month* progressed, but 
all members received summaries of preceding meetings so they 
could have input if they desired. In general the group met weekly 
for several months with sessions averaging two hours. 

5fiS8i!££fiS 

The planning committee utilized many resources in the 
formation of its own plan. Foremost among these was a class on 
teacher evaluation taught by a professor from the University of 
Utah. This class provided information on methods of teacher 
evaluation and the experiences of career ladder programs 
nationally. In addition to the training, the class also created 
a common information base helping to bridge the gap between 
administrators and teachers. (The evaluation class was funded by 
a planning and development grant from the United States Office of 
Education. ) 

A second resource was information provided by career ladder 
drafts from other districts statewide . Projects from other 
states were obtained and studied, including the Tennessee plan. 
Information was supplied by the Professional Society of 
Superintendents, the Utah Instructional Leadership Academy, and 
the director of Eastern Uniserve (a UEA organization). Several 
committee members were also able to provide insights into private 
business evaluation practices. 
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Structural Features Of The Flan 
Approximately 950,000 was allocated to fund the district'* 
Career Ladder plan. Structurally, the plan featured three main 
components (see Appendix 2-1). First, one additional contract day 
was financed with $6,000 of the district's Career Ladder money. 
This additional time was to be used for evening parent-teacher 
conferences. With the added' day, the school year was extended to 
185 days. This additional contract day was in addition to nine 
extra days funded by the increased mill levy. A second component 
of the plan focused on promotion of those teachers whose 
performance was exemplary. Funding for this component was set at 
$22,000. The third part of the plan involved additional service 
assignments such as participation on various committees, teacher 
proposals, etc. A total of 020,000 was available for these 
assigments. 

Promotion ComgoQent 
This part of the plan featured three levels: certified 
teacher, associate teacher, and senior teacher. Certified 
teachers were identified as teachers who chose not to be 
evaluated through the plan. Associate teachers were identified as 
those faculty members who were eligible to apply and did so 
successfully. In order to be eligible to apply for a promotion to 
associate teacher, a candidate must have had one full year of 
teaching experience in the district with no less than three years 
total teaching experience. The third level, senior teacher, was 
attainable by those teachers who underwent a more stringent 
evaluative process. To be successful at this level, the teachei 
must have had three formal reviews where ratings of 
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"contributing, urn 11 functioning" hod been achieved. Additionally, 
the teacher must have been given at least two "exvftplary" ratings 
to qualify. However, because of time lines involved with the 
1984-85 Career Ladder plan, the only level given consideration 
was that of promotion to -associate teccher. 

IbS Ilficher Dossier 
A dossier prepared by those teachers expressing an interest 
in promotion was the primary vehicle used in the evaluation 
process. From the outset,, the planning committee stressed that it 
would be the teacher's responsibility to prepare the dossier. 
However, the district did provide support services to those 
teachers who wanted help in preparing their dossiers. The Teacher 
Oversight Committee (an additional service assignment committee 
funded by Career Ladder money) served this role. The 
responsibility of this committee was to provide consultation 
regarding questions teachers had with the dossier system as well 
as support and encour&genent when needed. 

Teachers were instructed to present their abilities in th» 
best possible light using only credible and reliable lines of 
evidence. Among these lines of evidence were: principal 
evaluations, parent and student evaluation surveys, student 
achievement, attainment of teacher-set performance goals, peer 
reviews of educational materials, evidence cf leadership, 
district service, and personal educational advances. The decision 
to include any line of evidence was dependent upon the teacher's 
personal judgement; none were specifically required. 
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When a teacher woe ready to be reviewed for promotion, they 
voluntarily applied to the Promotion Review Board. This panel, 
funded by Career Ladder money at the rate of 01 , 000 i"or each 
teacher participant, consisted of two administrators, four 
teachers, and two community representatives. The group of four 
teachers was composed of one teacher from each of the three 
schools plus another teacher from an applicant's particular 
building. The district decided that teachers would be allowed to 
present applications for serious review no more frequently than 
once every two years. Once a teacher was promoted, the 
appointment was considered permanent. However, in order to 
maintain that status, the tsacher would have to be reviewed at 
leas^ once every five years after the appointment. In the first 
year of implementation 43 teachers applied for promotion and 40 
were promoted. 

Additional Service Responsibilities 
Additional service assignments were distinguished from the 
promotion levels by iheir temporary nature and by the extra 
responsibilities that were entailed . Generally, assignments 
lasted for one year or less. For the 1984-85 school year, the 
additional responsibilities teachers could undertake included 
service as a curriculum writer, curriculum committee chairperson, 
test developer, departmental chair or grade level leader. 
Teachers also qualified for additional service assignments by 
developing their own proposals for projects. For 1984-85 priority 
was given to the development of a district curriculum scope and 
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sequence guide plus a criterion-ref erenced testing program. 
Another priority was to increase the level of coordination and 
cooperation between the computer science, language arts, math, 
science, and social studies departments. 

Two other additional service assignments were available. 
These involved service on one of two committee*, involved in the 
implemented m of the district's Career Ladder program. These 
comaitteee were the Promotion Review Board (mentioned earlier in 
the Teacher Doesier section of this report) and the Teacher 
Oversight Committee (also mentioned earlier in the Promotion of 
Teachere section of this report). The responsibility of the 
Promotion Review Board waa to overeee all activities associated 
with promotion Including the evaluation of dossiers. Three 
openings on this committee wsrs filled by teachers with the other 
four being filled by two adminiatrators and two community 
^-sprsssntativss. The responsibility of the Teacher Oversight 
Committee, aa previously mentioned, waa to advise teachers on the 
preparation of their dossiers, to act as advocates for careful, 
accurate evaluations, and to assist any teachers who wished to 
appsal any aspect of their evaluation. This committee we; 
composed of a minimum of one teechmr from etsch school. 

Teacher Perceptions of The System 
Teachere in the elementary, middle, and high school were 
given the opportunity to reepond to a series of questions 
deeigned to asssss thsir perceptions concerning how the career 
ladder program was working in the district. The interview 
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question* may be found in Appendix 2-2. A representative sample 
of 26 teachers was used. Of the 26, nine were fro* the elementary 
school, ten were from the middle school, and seven were from the 
high school r 

Teachers in each school were asked how long they had been 
teaching as well as how many years they had been teaching in Snow 
District. The results a:t shown in Table 2.1. 
Table 2.1 

Years of Teaching Exgerienge for Faculty 

ELEM MIDDLE HS 

Mean Median Mean Median Mean Median 
Total Years 10.7 12.0 8.4 6.5 14.0 12.0 

Yrr. In Snow 7.0 8,0 4.5 4.5 5.1 3.0 

SfetS- All Teachers (Means only) Total Years: 10.7 Years in 
District: 5.5 

XSSSher Knowledge of the System 
Teachers were asked how informed they were about the 
district's Career Ladder program. Results are shown in Table 2.2. 
Table 2.2 

Knowledge of the Career Ladder Program 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTALS 

Wei 1 - I nf ormed 6 10 4 20 

Some wha t 3 0 2 5 

Not At All 0 0 0 0 

These results indicate that most of the teachers interviewed 
thought they were well-informed concerning the Career Ladder 
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plan. 

Sou££*s o£ InfgcsstisQ Eor ESSultx Members 
Teachers were asked if they had partcipated in the 30-hour 
inservice conducted by a professor from the University of Utah's 
Deportment of Educational Studies. Of the 26 teachers interviewed 
13 attended the inservice meetings, 11 did not attend, and two 
started but dropped out. Of the teachers interviewed, 
participation watt highest among middle school teachers where 
eight of the ten attended. Attendance was lowest among high 
school teachers where only one out of the seven teachers 
interviewed attended the meetings. 

The teachers interviewed were asked where they received 
information concerning the Career Ladder program. Most teachers 
obtained information through several sources. 13 teachers 
received information through discussion with peer*, ten received 
information through informal meetings with the professor 
mentioned above, and nine indicated that they learned about the 
program through a cla«a offered by the University of Utah. These 
were the most common responses. Other sources mentioned were: 
through handouts in the mailbox <7>, district-wide meetings <5>„ 
from participation on committees <5) , personal research <3), from 
the state's career ladder guidelines C2J, rumors <2>„ and Career 
Ladder plans from other districts <1>. 

Teachers were asked to assess how effective the on-going 
dissemination of information was in the district. Table 2.3 
summarizes teachers' opinions. 
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Tabid 2.3 



Effectiveness of 


the Di»» 




InforRdtion 






ELEH 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Very Effective 


3 


1 


1 


5 


Adequate/Fair 


3 


5 


3 


11 


Poor 


3 


2 


2 


7 


No Opinion 


0 


2 


1 


3 



Most teachers interviewed thought the dissemination proctss was 

fair to poor. Not* that even though eight middle school teacher* 

ottandad the initial in-*-ervice meeting, only one teacher (who 

may or may not have attended the in-service) thought the 

dissemination process was effective. Comments ranged from: 

I didn't receive as much information as I needed. It 
turned into a very long year because we didn't know 
what was expected of us. The only reason I know enough 
now is from getting it all together and going through 
the process. There was very little guidance. 

To this: 

It was very effective, we had Career Ladder meetings 
approximately every two weeks. We knew exactly what 
was going on. 

A teacher made this comment regarding participation by the 
University of Utah: 

Fair. I had some problems of not receiving information 
in time on how to develop specific kinds of evidence and 
certain deadlines. 

Another teacher said this: 

I feel it's been effective. Dr. X has been a big help to 
get us on our feet. We've made some blunders, part of 
those being rules changing in mid-stream, but -he info 
was disclosed. 
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Overall, there were siony questions which niidid to be dealt with. 
The number of faculty members and the diverge needs which they 
presented served to complicate the task. The results indicated 
that teachers in the district thought that a better job could 
have been done in satisfying their informational needs in these 
areas . 

Extended Contract Dajrs 

During the neut portion of the interview teachers were asked 
to discuss their thoughts concerning the extended contract day 
portion of the district's Career Ladder plan. Specifically, tney 
were asked to comment on the number (how many extended days 
should be in the contract) and the placement (when during the 
school year should they occur) the days. 

Teacher response was so varied that no clear themes emerged. 
It is possible to say that a great deal of confusion exists as to 
what the district's policy was. As a result, teachers had a 
difficult time formulating specific opinions regarding these 
issues • 

The most prevalent response (five out of 28 answers) to the 
question was that the concept of extended d ;ys is a gooi one. 
The response of teachers in this district was nuch the «a*e ae 
teachers in other districts. Most were positive toward being paid 
for work which had previously been done for no pay. The second 
most prevalent response (four out of 28 answers) concerned the 
use of extended days. These teachers were concerned that the days 
would be used for inservice meetings as opposed to oeing used as 
the teachers saw fit. 
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Teachers wtro asked to comment on how the extended days 
portion of the Career Ladder plan might be improved, Teachers 
found it easier to offer general suggestions rather than comment 
on the specifics of t2:-j plan. Eight teachers thought that the 
plan might be improved by making sure that the use of th» daye 
would be determined by the teachers and not administrators or 
other district personnel. Six teachers suggested that the dayc 
be used for teacher and classroom preparation prior to the start 
of the school year. Four teachers thought that the extended days 
portion of the district's career ladder plan would be best 
improved through increased communication regarding the nature and 
function of the days. Three teachers thought that teachers should 
have more input in developing future guidelines concerning how 
the days were to be used. Two tershers thought that the inclusion 
of inservice activities during extended days would be nn 
improvement. Another suggestion offered by two teachers was to 
use a day at the end of each term for report card preparation and 
planning. 



Additional Service Assignments 
Teachers were asked if they had participated on any of the 
additional service assignment committees. The responses are 
summarized in Table 2.4. 
Table 2.4 

Teacher Participation in Additional Service Assignments 
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ELEM 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Extra Duties 3 


7 


4 


14 


No Extra Duties 5 


3 


3 


11 


Application Rejected 1 


0 


1 


2 


Teachers who indicated that they 


had not served on 


committee wars asksd if 


they would have 


wanted to 


be on one 


Results are shown in Table 


2.5. 






Table 2.5 








Attitudes of Non-Particigating Teachers on 


S2!*A£tees 






ELEM MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Desired to Participate 


3 1 


1 


5 


No Desire to Particpate 


3 0 


2 


5 


Unsure 


0 2 


0 


2 



Those who wanted to participate thought that they had valuable 
input to lend to a committee. Those who had no desire to 
participate thought that committees usually are ineffective 
and/or they did not want to get involved in any political 
situations. 

Teachers were then asked if their committee experiences were 
positive. The results are shown in Table 2.6. 
Table 2.6 

Attitudes toward Committee Experiences 
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ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Positive 2 4 17 

Negative 0 0 2 2 

Undecided 12 1 4 

Stressful 0 1 0 1 

These results indicate that most teachers who participated on 

additional service assignment committees had . positive 

experiences. One teacher commented on the Promotion Review Board: 

It was excellent. I got to see how teachers function 
and got to see what was happening. I'm sorry they all 
Call teachers] didn't get a chance to be on that com- 
mittee. 

Teachers who did not have good experiences thought that either 
the guidelines for what the committee was supposed to accomplish 
were too loose or that the work of the committee was unnecessary. 
A teacher serving on the Science and Curriculum Revision 
committee had this to say: 

It's been miserable. We have no idea what we're 
supposed to do. 

Teachers who served on a district committee were asked to 
comment on how effectively the group functioned. Their answers 
are summarized in Table 2.7. 
Table 2.7 

I££S5£iveness of the District Committee Performance 

ELEH MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Functioned Well 3 5 2 10 

Functioned Poorly 0 0 2 2 

Unsure 0 1 0 1 
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The results indicate that most teachers who were interviewed 
thought that the committees on which they served functioned 
effectively. 

Clarity and Fairness of the Committee 

Teachers were esked whether they thought the selection 
process used for determining committee assignments was clear 
and/or fair. Results are shown in Table 2-8. 
Table 2.8 

Fairness 2£ the Committee Selection Process 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Clear and Fair 2 9 4 15 

Not Clear and Fair 6 0 2 8 

Unsure 11 13 

Host teachers thought that the selection process was clear and/or 
fair. However F note that the elementary school was an exception. 
Only two of nine teachers interviewed thought the selection 
process was clear and/or fa-r. One elementary teacher had this 
to say about the process: 

No definitely not. It appeared that there was a lot 
of district favoritism of people who ended up on the 
committees. People who did apply who did not get to be 
on some were never told why or they were used in other 
capacities. A lot of people were bitter about that. 

The Promotion Component 
Teachers were asked if they chose to apply for the promotion 
step of the district's Career Ladder program. The answers to this 
queston are summarized in Table 2.9. 
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Table 2.9 

Number of Teachers who Chose to A££ly for Promotion 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

9 10 5 24 

No 0 0 2 2 

Results from this question indicate that the great majority of 

teachers interviewed opted for promotion. It is noteworthy 

however, that fewer teachers from the high school chose to apply. 

When asked to give reasons why they opted for promotion, 

teachers gave a variety of responses. The most common response 

focused on money. Twelve teachers said that this was their 

primary reason for applying. One teacher said it this way: 

Honestly, it was the cash involved. As a teacher I 
can't throw away the opportunity to make more money... 

Twelve teachers responded that fear and/or peer pressure was a 

motivating factor. These teachers thought that they might receive 

some form of retribution from the district or the ecorn of their 

peers if they didn't apply. One of these teachers epecifically 

mentioned preeeure from the district ss a motivating factor. This 

comment was quite representative: 

Fear. What would the administration have eaid had I 
not applied? So, I f«it I had to do it to show I had 
nothing to hide. They laid it out as an option and a 
privilege to earn this money and that it would be well 
worth your time, which it waen't because of the probleme 
that developed. They mad* it sound like everybody ehould 
do it if you were ellgble. That was the fear , intimidation . 

Several other reasons were popular as well. Status and 

recognition were mentioned by six teachere as their main reaeone 

for applying. Six ether teachere eaid that they believed 

themselvee to be qualified so they applied. One of these teachers 
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said this: 

I'm a good teachrr, «nd I want to avail myself to ths 
program. No pressure from administrators or peers. I 
just vented to avail myself to the program. 

Six others wanted to be a part of the system and get in on the 

ground floor hoping to receive some form of long-term benefits. 

Three said that it seemed easy enough to do, and therefore it was 

to their advantage to apply. Two said they applied simply out of 

curiosity. Other reasons mentionod by at least one teacher were: 

pride in competition, a positive mind-set toward career ladders 

in general, and the system as a method for self -evaluation. 

Ib@ Dossier System 

Teachers were asked if they thought the dossier system 
adopted by the district was a good way to document good teaching. 
Results for this question are summarized in Table 2.10. 
Table 2.10 

IbS Dossier System As Documentation of Good Teaching 

ELEH MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Good Way 3 1 3 7 

Not a Good Way 5 2 2 9 

Unsure 16 2 9 

No Response 0 1 0 1 

Results indicate that teachers were ambivalent toward the dossier 
system as a means of documenting good teaching. These thoughts 
were common in all the schools, while being strongest in the 
elementary school where a majority (five out of nine) of teachers 
disliked the dossier system. Those that disliked the system 
thought that what was in the dossier did not always accurately 
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represent what is practiced in the classroom. A teacher had this 
to say: 

No, it's not complete. It's enough to give some indi- 
cation of relative skill and professionalism, but it doesn't 
measure what /ou actually do in the classroom. I'm con- 
vinced it's possible to get good parent and student reports 
and not be a good teacher. 

Another teacher in the elementary spoke of the dossier system 

this way: 



No. Lines of evidence are not valid or reliable or 
relevant. We were told that the student and parent 
reviews would be a controlled situation because the 
University [of Utah] would come in and handle it. What 
I feel they failed to look at was that there are lots 
of ways to manipulate this, and we have seen this happen... 
Teachers knew when it would happen and worked to elicit 
a favorable response... 

Teachers who favored the dossier system made comments like this: 

I feel as though I was able to give a good picture of 
what I do. As far as the dossier system itself, I feel 
positive about it. 

And this: 

The accuracy of my dossier was very good. My lines of 
evidence were very valid. I feel the dossier system is 
a good and fair system, but there are many bugs to be 
worked out. 

Teachers were asked to discuss the kinds of problems they 

encountered in preparing their dossiers. The most common response 

among teachers from all three schools <9) was a lack of help, 

unclear guidelines, and unclear directions on how to prepare the 

dossier . This response was particularly common with the 

elementary and middle school teachers interviewed. One of the 

teachers responded this way: 

[The problem was] never really knowing how to do it. 
You think you know, then rumors float, and it became 
very important how the dossier looked rather than content. 
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In the high school, time needed to put the dossier together was 
most commonly cited as the biggest difficulty. Teachers in the 
elementary and Kiddle school also Mentioned that tine needed to 
prepare the dossiers was a problem. 

Several ether factors emerged regarding this question. One 
problem in the elementary school was the perception that at times 
assistance was given from the University of Utah which seemed 
contradictory. Advisors from the Univereity eeemed to contradict 
one another- when advising teachers on how to prepare the doesier. 
Two elementary teachere experienced probleme because of perceived 
rule changes midway through the proceee. Two teachere thought 
that the waiting proceee to receive feedback regarding promotion 
created unneeded stress. One teacher mentioned that preparation 
of the doeeier took too much time away from classroom activitiee. 
A reeponse which was unique to tho elementary school waa that the 
model doeeier eyetem waa inadequate. Four teachere gave this 
reeponse. One of thoee reeponeee waa: 

I waa very critical about the dummy TmodelJ doeeier. I 
would have been ashamed to hand something like that in, so 
we eeeentially had to start from acratch . . . 

In the middle school, teachers mentioned eeveral problems 
which the elementary teachere brought up. Unique to teachere from 
the middle school who were interviewed wae the perception that 
the Promotion Review Board made unclear and/or contradictory 
interpretations of their dossiers. Two teachere mentioned that 
preparation of the doeeiere took too much time away from 
classroom activitiee. One teacher explained it thie way: 
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Assembling the dossier eut into sxxsctivs lesson 
planning tims...I'vs dons sons of ths poorsst lsssons 
I've svsr dons bscsuss of this- I fssl bad about it. 

Ons othsr tsachsr msntionsd that ths quality of fssdback from 
ths Univsrsity of Utah on dossier prsparation had crsatsd 
problsms: 

Ons of ths problsss I ran into was gstting fssdback 
from ths Univsrsity. I knew psopls wsrs misintsrprsting 
ths info in my packst and not looking at it ths way I 
ussd ths matsrial. 

Ons of ths tsachsrs also nsntionsd, as had ssvsral slsmsntary 
teachers, that the waiting process for feedback on promotion was 
stressful • 

High school tsachsrs rsportsd ths fowsst numbsr of problsss 
Capart from tins management) in putting ths dossisr togsthsr. As 
nsntionsd prsviously, ths tins nssdsd to prspars ths dossisr was 
ths major difficulty nsntionsd by this group. Two othsr issuss 
wsrs nsntionsd. Theme were a lack of help and stringsnt 
guidslinss plus difficulty in dsaling with parsnts in obtaining 
parsnt survsys. 

Tsachsrs wsrs also asksd to <jivs an approximation of how 
nuch tins it took thsm to prspars thsir dossisrs. Rssponsss to 
this qusstion wsrs prsdictably quits varied, Ths numbsr of hours 
rsquirsd for preparation ranged from fewer than five hours to 100 
hours. Ths numbsr of hours sach tsachsr spsnt prsparing his/hsr 
dossisr is dstailsd in Tabls 2.11. 
Tabls 2.11 

Numbsr of Hours Sgsnt b£ Tsachsrs Prsgaring Dossisrs 
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HOURS 0-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 26-30 35 40 45 50 60 75 100 

ELEM 00 0 0 3 0 1112100 

MIDDLE 11 2 0 1 1 1000011 

HS 10 3 0 0 0 1000000 

The most common ti*e fronts ware: five teachers worked between 11 
end 15 hours on their dossiers, four teachers worked 21 to 25 
hours, and three teachers worked approximately 35 hours. One 
worked 100 hours and two worked 50 hours. Two teachers worked 
five hours or less. 

The mean number of hours spent preparing the dossiers was 
34 per teacher. The median number of hours was approximately 2C . 
The mean and median number of hours teachers in each school 
required to prepare their dossiers is detailed in Table 2.12. 
Table 2.12 

2S2G SQd Median Number of Hours Spent Preparing Dossiers 

ELEM MIDDLE HS 

Mean Number of Hours 38 33 15 

Median Number of Hours 40 26 13 

The data indicate that high school teachers spent less time 
preparing their dossiers (a median rate of approximately 13 
hours) than the elementary or middle school teachers. Elementary 
school teachers required the most time to prepare their dossiers 
<a median rate of 40 hours). For middle school teachers, the 
median rate for dossier preparation was approximately 26 hours. 

iBEEoyements Suggested For The Dossier System 

Teachers were asked how they might improve the dossier 
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component of tha promotion process. Again, many response* wara 
obtainad. Thraa auggeationa occurrad moat of tan. Six taachara 
(three alaaantary and thraa middla echool) thought that 
atandardizad guidalinaa accoapaniad by atrict daadlinaa ahould ba 
an intagral part of tha prccsaa. Five taachara (thraa middla and 
two alaaantary achool) thought that exact criteria and an 
acceptable point ayatem ahould be incorporated into the process. 
Five teachera (two high achool r two elementary, and one middle 
achool) thought that the use of highly trained, outside and 
independent obaervera instead of diatrict peraonnel would create 
a more fair doaaier evaluation ayatem. Three teachera (two high 
achool and one elementary) thought that diatrict peraonnel ahould 
perform the compiling, typing, and reproduction of dossier 
materiala. Their reaaoning waa that this would provide a uniform 
format and take leaa time away from classroom duties for 
teachera. In a aimilar vein, three teachera ( two middle and one 
elementary achool) thought that the doaaier system could be 
improved by eliminating the poasibility of teachers turning the 
dossier into a "work of art" type project. Two teachera (one each 
from the elementary and middle achool) thought that the inclusion 
of systematic claaaroom obaervation would improve the content of 
doaaier information. Two teachera (one each from tha elementary 
and middle achool) thought that the only improvement would be to 
eliminate the doaaier ayatem altogether. Two teachera (both from 
the high achool) thought that a greater number of more 
atringently defined linea of evidence would make the dossier 
system more valid. Two teachera (one middle and one high achool) 
thought that improved communication between candidatea and the 
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•valuator* would help the eystam. They thoug.it that too many 
ruwora got started in ths preaent system. 

Comments made by other teachera were: keep the rules 
consistent, make the dossier more valid, remove the student 
surveys, remove the parent surveys, remove test scores, provide 
releaae time from claaa in order to work on the dossiers, and 
notify candidatea personally at home regarding all promotion 
deciaiona. 

Teachera were asked whether the process of putting the 
dossiers together gave them an opportunity to think about their 
teaching. The queation waa deaigned to give teachers an 
opportunity to diacuaa how valuable and conatructive the procesa 
of putting the doaaier together waa for them. Table 2.13 
aummarizea teacher reaponaes. 
Table 2.13 

Banef ita Received from Aaaembling Dossiers 

ELEH MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Very Valuable 1 0 0 1 

Somewhat Valuable 3 2 3 8 

Mixed Reaponae 2 1 2 5 

Not Valuable 4 7 o 11 

The reaulta indicate that while aome teachera derived some 
benefit fro* the process, most teachera interviewed did not find 
it to be a valuable experience pereonally. Thia waa particularly 
true in the middle achool where seven did not derive any peraonal 
benefit and eight of ten reapondenta either did not care for the 
proceaa or could not pinpoint any important benefita. Moat 
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teachers looked upon the process as a means to an end- -a 
necessary atep to be taken when applying for promotion. One 
teacher voiced thie opinion: 

I found it mostly an effort of self -congratulation. It 
made ae feel good about what I'm doing, but it didn't 
offer any suggestions as to how I ought to modify, which 
is a weakness in this system. 

A teacher who thought that the process had been rewarding maid 
this: 

Yem, I thought it was a good process for reflection. It 
pointed out some ereae where I need to improve. 

Teachers were asked if they would use any of the dossier 
information to change their teaching practicea. Almost all 
teachers thought that they would not use the information 
contained in the dossiers such as student surveys, parent 
surveys, and grade reports to alter the way they practiced. Only 
two teachers thought that they would make changes related to 
information contained in the dossier. However, several teachers 
thought that they would continue to emphasize practices that were 
a part of the dossier system. Three teachers said they would 
continue to use pre- and post-testing techniques. Three teachers 
said they would continue to work with data obtained from student 
surveys. Most ceachers (18) simply said no— it would not change 
their practice. Some comments were quite sarcastic and negative 
in nature: 

No, it will teach me to hide things and be more clever. 
What I think it is doing is making teachers be dishonest 
not only with themselves but with their whole outlook on 
teaching. 

XSSSher Oversight Committee 

Teachers were asked if the Teacher Oversight Committee had 
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given helpful assistance in preparing the dossiers. The answers 
to this question are summarized in Table 2.14. 
Table 2.14 

Helpfulness of the Teacher Oversight Committee 

Helpful 
Not Helpful 
Did Not Need Help 
Unaware of Committee 

The results indicate most teachers who were interviewed thought 
that the Oversight Committee had rendered assistance in helping 
them prepare their dossiers. A high school teacher gave this 
response : 

Yea, ours [Oversight Committee] checked through it 
Cthe dossier] before we handed it in. Their comments 
were positive and and not critical. They were well 
informed. 

Another teacher said this: 

Very diligent, and concerned. If they didn't know some- 
thing, they iound it out. 

Teachers who did not consult the Oversight Committee responded 
in this manner: 

No, I went to people on the staff I felt comfortable with. 

B£259£ion 5sy£§S Board 

Teachers were asked if they thought the Promotion Review 
Board was functioning in an effective manner. Answers to this 
question are seen in Table 2.15. 
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ELEH 

7 
2 
2 
0 



KIDDLE 

3 
2 
3 
3 



HS 
3 
1 
2 
1 



TOTAL 
13 
5 
7 
4 
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Table 2.15 



Effectiveness 2* th« Promotion Review Board 





ELEH 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Yes 


2 


4 


4 


10 


No 


4 


1 


0 


5 


Nixed 


3 


3 


0 


6 


No Opinion 


0 


2 


3 


5 



The results show that most teacher* interviewed in the district 

thought that the Promotion Review Board wee functioning in an 

effective manner. This was not the case however, in the 

elementary school where seven of nine teachers interviewed were 

either unsure or did not think that the panel had done an 

effective 30b. One of these teachers had this to say: 

No, it isn't [functioning ef fectivelyJ . They compared 
dossiers when they weren't supposed to. Personal biases 
came into it. Religious, economic, ? ong-term hatreds, 
and political biases. 

Most teachers who thought that the panel functioned effectively 
responded this way: 

I think so. It hasn't been an easy job,, and they have 
received a lot of static. They've been dedicated, took 
the class, put in a lot of hours, and wanted it to work. 

Another teacher from the high school said this: 

I believe that was a highly professional, objective 
group of people. . .From what I can see, any faults lie 
with the people who didn't yet promoted. They handled 
it in a childish and unprofessional manner. 

Number of Teachers Being Promoted 

Teachers were asked if they thought the number and 
percentage of people being promoted was appropriate. The answers 
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to this question ore summarized in Table 2.16. 
Table 2.16 

Member of Teachers Being Promoted 

ELEH MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Right Amount 3 5 o 

Too High l o l 

Ban Quotas 4 2 1 

Unsure 13 5 



8 
2 
7 
9 



The results reflect ambivalence concerning how the system was 

working: 

I don't think you can set anything as right. No quota 
here is positive, but we've also heard that for a system 
to work, some people have to fail. 

More teachers were not sure about how many should be promoted 

than those who thought the number being promoted was just right. 

The number of teachers who disliked the idea of a cerhain number 

of teachers being promoted almost equalled the number of teachers 

who thought that the number being promoted was just right. Few 

teachers thought the number was too high. It should be noted that 

the interviews were being conducted late in the school year when 

teachers were finding out if they had been promoted. Out of 43 

teachers who submitted dossiers, 40 were promoted. 

Suggestions for Improving The Promotion Component 

Teachers were asked about how the promotion process could be 
improved. The response given most often (seven teachers— three 
elementary, three middle, and one high school) was that the 
district should recruit trained, independent evaluators to serve 
on the Promotion Review Board. Six teachers <thr*e elementary. 
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on* middle, nd two high school) thought that more specific 
criteria to guide panel decisions were needed. Four teachers (two 
elementary, one middle, and one high school) suggested that 
teachers be given more feedback on why they were or were not 
promoted. Three teachers (two elementary and one middle school) 
thought that the district should hold an election of sorts to 
determine who should serve on the Board. Three teachers (one from 
each school) suggested that a system be designed to meet the 
needs of those teachers who were not successful in the promotion 
process. Two teachers (one each from the elementary and middle 
schools) thought that the Board members should receive some sort 
of formal training in evaluation. Two teachers (both elementary 
school) thought that the candidates should be notified privately 
of promotion decisions. Other comments made by one teacher were: 
expand the ways in which evaluations are performed, perform 
systematic observations in the classrooms, take all names off the 
dossiers to create anonymity, assure confidentiality for 
individuals who are not promoted, make the whole process more of 
a positive learning experience for teachers, and eliminate the 
promotion component entirely and put the money into extra work 
for extra pay assignments. 

§f£f St§ 2£ the Career Ladder Program on 
E£SCf£Sional Halations 
Teachers were asked to discuss whether or not they perceived 
any effects on relationships with each other as a result of 
the district's Career Ladder program. Answers to this question 
are summarized in Table 2.17. 
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Table 2.17 

I££fiS&5 of the Career Ladder Program on Teacher Relatione 

ELEH MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Poeitive Effect e 0 4 0 4 

Negative Effect* 9 10 10 

Poeitive and Negative 15 0 6 

No Effecte 0 0 6 6 

The data indicate that most teachers interviewed perceived that 

negative effecte were wore common than poeitive effects. However, 

different reeponse patterne occurred in each of the three 

schools. Of the elementary teachers interviewed, almost all 

perceived negative effects on relations among teachers. Not one 

teacher interviewed perceived any positive effects occurring. An 

elementary teacher said this in response to the question: 

We had a meeting with the echool board a week or two 
ago. I have never seen hostilities before when one 
would stand up and say they thought it was great and 
four othere would stand up and say you are full of it... 
It was dividing the district right in that meeting... 

Most middle echool teachers perceived good and bad effects on 

relatione and four teachers thought that good effects were 

noticeable. Host reeponded thie way: 

High anxiety. Vet* I think this school has been unique 
in that we have worked together; we're not afraid to 
ask for help. 

In the high school, all teachers who responded to the queetion 
thought that the career ladder program has had no effect on 
relations among teachers. 

Most of the teachers interviewed were aware that problems 
had occurred in the elementary school, due to the fact that two 
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teachers had failed to be promoted. There was some degree of 
curiosity and rumor concerning what was going on in the 
elementary school among many teachers from the middle and high 
schools. These teachers perceived that the problems stemmed from 
teacher discomfort with the plan, philosophical differences among 
teachers, and marked differences of opinion with administrators 
and members of the Promotion Review Board concerning who was and 
who was not promoted. 

I££S£te on Relations Between Administrators and Teachers 

Teachers were asked if they perceived any effects on 
relations between adminietrators and teachers as a result of the 
Career Ladder program. Result are seen in Table 2.18. 
Table 2.18 

!££2£ts of the Career Ladder Program on Relations Between 
Teachers and Administrators 





ELEM 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Positive Effects 


0 


0 


0 


0 


Negative Effects 


5 


0 


1 


6 


No Changes 


3 


10 


6 


19 


Unsure 


1 


0 


0 


1 



Most teachers who responded to the question perceived little 

change in the way they were relating to administrators. The most 

negative response came from elementary teachers where five of the 

six teachers thought that there had been negative effects. An 

elementary teacher described the effects this way: 

The tension between principals and teachers is worse now 
than it was before. Career Ladders was the final show. 

All of the middle school teachers interviewed thought that there 
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had been no effects on relatione between administrators and 
teachers. Six out of seven high school teachers interviewed 
perceived no change in relations either. Many of these teachers 
responded this way: 

No, there are too many other variables involved. The 
administrator hasn't been identified closely with it in 
this school. 

Bslations Between Career Ladder and Non-Career Ladder Teachers 

Teachers were asked if they perceived any effects on 
relations between colleagues who submitted dossiers and 
colleagues who did not submit dossiers. Results are summarized in 
Table 2.19. 
Teble 2.19 

If Casts on Relations Between Career Ladder and Non-Career Ladder 
Teachers 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 



Positive Effects 0 0 o 

Negative Effects 10 o 

No Changes 8 7 6 

Unsure 13 1 



0 
1 
21 
5 



The vast majority of teachers interviewed (21 out of 27) 

perceived little change in relations between teachers who 

submitted dossiers and those who did not. Out of 61 teachers in 

the district, 43 submitted dossiers. Only one teacher perceived 

negative effects. Most teachers responded like this: 

No, not in this school. This is a professional staff 
here. 
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Relation* Between Teachers Who Were Promoted end Those Who 
Were Not Promoted 

Teachers were asked if they perceived any effects on 

relations between colleagues who were promoted and those who were 

not promoted. In the elementary school, several teachers who 

submitted dossiers were not promoted. When asked this question, 

three teachers said that they were aware of very bad experiences 

between teachers on the Promotion Review Board and colleagues who 

were not promoted. One teacher had this to say: 

Real bad feelings — more between people who weren't 
promoted and those on the Promotion Review Board. I 
don't think the people who didn't pass resent me for 
passing, I think they resent the people who failed 
them anonymously, without reason. One person pressured 
them for reasons and they said 'I can't remember exactly 
why you failed but it seems to me you just didn't have 
enough evidence there...' 

Four elementary teachers said that these decisions created hurt 

feelings among all teachers in the elementary school. One of the 

elementary teachers described the situation this way: 

It hurt to see colleagues not make it. The people 
here are feeling people, and even with the money in 
their pockets, they are hurting. The ones not promoted 
are probably closer to the promoted ones because the 
promoted ones have come on their side. They feel for 
them; they understand. 

Four teachers perceived that a sympathetic outreach attempt was 
made toward unsuccessful candidates by those who were promoted. 
Consider this response: 

It's caused a large support group. People have come to 
the aid of the persons with sympathy and the desire to 
help them through * ^e appeals. There was anger on the 
part of those thai id pass that a person who was equally 
as good didn't, it made them question the entire system. 

One teacher perceived no changes in relations between successful 
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and unsuccessful candidates. 

Long-Term Effects of Career Ladders 
Teachers were asked if they thought teaching as a profession 
would experience any long-term effects as a result of career 
ladders. The most comson response (sight teachers) thought that 
there would not be any long term effects because career ladders 
would not last long enough. Eight teachers thought that the long- 
term effects would be unhealthy and divisive competition among 
teachers which would produce negative outcomes. Two teachers 
thought that an increased attrition rate from the field would 
occur because teachers would become fed up with career ladder 
systems. 

Several teachers thought that positive long-term outcomes 
would be realized. Four teachers thought that there would be an 
influx of money into the profession which would make teaching a 
more important (i.e., higher social status) prof ess* r,n . Two 
teachers thought that positive long-term effects would occur 
because as the systems develop more precise evaluation xsthods 
will occur as well. 

Suggestions for Improving The System 
Teachers were given the opportunity to discuss what kinds 
on improvements they would li'se to see incorporated into the 
district's Carser Ladder plan. A wide variety of responses were 
obtained. Host suggestions centered on the dossier and the 
Promotion Review Board. 

Six teachers thought that better rules and guidelines for 
governing the dossier component of the plan were needed. It was 
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thought that these changes would aid teachers in choosing 
appropriate lines of evidence. Several teachers thought that the 
criteria for lines of evidence should be tightened and made more 
stringent in an effort to standardize the process and create a 
more objective evaluation process. One teacher thought that more 
lines should be developed so that teachers would have more 
options in developing the dossier. This would increase the 
chances of creating the best possible dossier. 

Three teachers thought that outside observers trained in 
evaluation methods would be better able to objectively evaluate 
candidates for promotions. Three teachers suggested that the plan 
might work better if a process was developed to provide feedback 
and assistance for those teachers who were not promoted. Apart 
from bringing in outside observers to serve on this panel, three 
teachers thought that if tsachers from the district would be on 
the Board, they should rscsivs more training in evaluation than 
is pressntly given. Additionally, more clear-cut criteria should 
be developed to govern the sslsction of district teachers who 
serve on the panel. Two teachers suggested that any teachers on 
the Board should be selected by their colleagues and not by the 
administration. Two teachers thought that the Board could make 
more accurate evaluations by placing more emphasis on classroom 
visits. Ons tsachsr suggested that all dossiers received by the 
Promotion Review Board be anonymous. One teacher suggested that a 
transition tsam should be sst up from year to year to help train 
incoming participants on the Board. 

There were other suggestions as well. Two teachers thought 
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that a forum should be developed to deal with a perceived teacher 
diatruat of career ladder systems in general. One te«cher 
auggeated that increased funding would be an improvement. One 
teacher thought that input from the University of Utah should be 
eliminated. Five teachera recommended either a suspension of 
the district's Career Ladder activities until more research is 
done, an overhaul of the entire system due to unfairness, or a 
complete cancellation of a Career Ladder program in the district. 

These results indicate that teachers in the district had a 
eomewhat negative attitude toward the Career Ladder system as it 
exiated in their diatrict. This sentiment seems strongest in the 
elementary school where conflicts aroae over several teachera not 
being awarded promotiona. The middle school and high school 
teachera interviewed were less negative than elementary teachera 
toward the plan aa a whole, but in general most teachers did not 
care for the ayatem. However, several teachers in the high school 
praised the plan aa being a step in the right direction for 
teaching aa a profeaaion. Moat teachera agreed that, when 
compared with plana from other districts, their district's plan 
waa a better one. Deapite the preaence of teachers who perceived 
the plan aa being positive, most teachers found some kind of 
fault with the ayatem. Most of the concern centered around the 
specifics of the dossier system and how the Promotion Review 
Board went about evaluating the dossiers. 
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CHAPTER THREE 

RURAL DISTRICT CAREER LADDER DEVELOPMENT CASE STUDY 

General Description 
This district is a smaller district within a rural Utah 
aountain community. Patrons art drawn from ths iaaadiate 
coaaunity as wall as outlying faraing araas. A population bass of 
savaral thousand paopla is supported aainly by farming, ranching, 
and dairy production. Soma residents also coaaute to and froa 
larger cities to take advantage of other varied economic 
opportunitiea. Within an hour's drive are three larger citres, 
all with state universities which offer teacher training 
opportunities and ongoing educational research. The cloae 
proximity of these cities and the post-secondary institutions is 
a plus for the district, because this proximity allowa teachers 
to commute. Teachers have the opportunity to further their 
education without the inconveniencea of long travel or 
relocation. 

The coaaunity, perhaps because of its size and location, is 
tightly knit, conservative, and religious. In this sense, the 
community is in step with the values and customs of Utah aociety 
at large. According to the teachers, the tightly knit ataosphera 
of the town provides advantages and disadvantagea . On one hand, 
the setting and relaxed pace contribute to cohesion and unity 
among the faculty aa well as the perception that the district is 
unique and fun to work in. On the other hand, the small size and 
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conservative nature of the community can create awkward 
eituations for teachers who have inevitable conflict* with 
parent*. Additionally. those who do not maintain the status quo 
of the community or those who. because of personal principle, do 
not embrace ideas widely shared in the schools say be viewed as 
pariahs. 

The school board consists of local business leaders and 
several educators from both the State Office of Education and one 
of the nearby post-secondary institutions. The district's career 
ladder program was granted funds totalling 965.000. 

The three schools in the district serve approximately 1500 
studente. This figure was down approximately 1.5* from the 
prevloue school year. Almost 985 of the students are Caucasian. 
The elementary school. with approximately 600 students, consists 
of grades Kindergarten through 5th. The middle school and high 
school each have approximately 450 students. The administration 
for each school consists of one principal with a part time vice 
principal at the high school level . 

The faculty at all three schools consists of approximately 
80 teachers. All of these teachers are Caucasian. There are an 
equal number of male and female teachers in the district. The 
average tenure in the district among faculty members is 
approximately 12 years. For the 23 teachers interviewed in this 
project, the average tenure is 14 years. 
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The Career Ladder Plan 
History 

The size of the district was on asset in the planning 
process. Because of the small size, o larger and therefore more 
representative sample of parents, teachers, and administrators 
were involved in the planning process. One of the nearby local 
colleges also entered into the process by starting a research and 
training project concerned with career ladder processes. This 
research was started during the 1983-84 school year. 
Approximately 40* of the district's administrators and teachers 
agreed to participate in the project. Another local university 
conducted workshops on evaluation methods and procedures. Much of 
this information was viewed as being a key to the development of 
the district's evaluation and selection procedures which would be 
used with the career ladder candidates. It is significant to note 
that the teachers' organization was well represented in the 
planning process because of the abundant teacher participation in 
the activities initiated by the post-secondary institutions. 

Prevailing Philosophy 
The fundamental tenets of the district's Career Ladder Plan 
stressed the desire to recognize the outstanding qualitites of 
good teachers. These teachers should also receive additional 
financial remuneration for their exemplrry performance. The 
evaluation and selection process would be unique for each school 
within the district. Outcomes associated with the career ladder 
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would not affect in any way the existing yearly evaluation and 
payroll policies adhered to by the district. The district also 
dssired a smooth integration with existing district policies and 
collective bargaining agreements. Administrators had expressed a 
preference for not being responsible for the development and 
implementation of the district's Career Ladder Plan. Because of 
this, as noted before, teachers were largely responsible for the 
development of the system. Teachers also were responsible for 
having the most significant input with regard to a candidate's 
application, evaluation, and selection. 

Group. E£2S§§S§Si tfiSdorshie^ and Decision Making 
Collaboration and compromise characterized the workings of 
the planning committee. The committee itself was made up of the 
superintendent, the assistant superintendent, one principal 
selected by the superintendent, two community members selected by 
the PTA and the school board, and three teachers, one from each 
school selected by their respective faculties. The committee met 
once a week for nine weeks with each session requiring two to 
three hours. 

One factor which influenced the decision making process was 
an emerging apprehension on the part of the teachers. Teacher 
representatives met several times during the nine week planning 
process to deal with these emerging concerns. These concerns 
involved several issues. A central concern was how to go about 
creating a fair, accurate, and effective evaluation process. 

d £4 
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Another issue involved the discomfort teachers thought they would 
experience when given the responsibility of evaluating their 
peers. Teachers were concerned about the development of division 
or an unhealthy competitive spirit which might erode morale. 
Teachers were also concerned that career ladders might cause 
changes in the way they had shared time, materials, and/or 
teaching techniques in the past. Concern was also expressed i. 
regard to the amount of funding; many teachers thought there 
would not be enough money for a quality career ladder program. 

According to the superintendent, many of these concerns were 
dealt with effectively as time went on. Teachers on the committee 
became more familiar with the role of administrators and were 
able to provide satisfactory input to the other faculty members. 

A key to working through these potential problems was the 
experience of administrators and teachers who attended the 
workshops. Those who did attend the workshops thought that their 
participation helped them to focus more effectively on the 
critical determinants of the career ladder proposal. This 
experience provided a subtle "push forward with the agenda- 
effect on other committee members. In fact, members thought that 
the potential for unproductive haggling anti/or the formation of 
special interest groups was minimized as a result of the earlier 
workshops. 

The superintendent provided formal leadership for the 
committee while at the same time choosing not to lead too 
aggressively. His role was described as that of a non-directive 
facilitator. The school board involved itself through its 
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participation in selection of the community representatives as 
well as providing an endorsement of the finished proposal. The 
teachers were highly involved in the development of evaluation 
and selection criteria. Compromise was needed as varied opinions 
regarding the state guidelines emerged. Predictably, some thought 
the guidelines were too nebulous in describing specific 
guidelines for funding of teacher projects or specific criteria 
for teacher evaluations. Others felt the guidelines were too 
rigid. Decisions ware made by the committee only after open 
discussions and consensus votes on each career ladder issue. 

Resources 

Few resources apart from the university-sponsored workshops 
were utilized, particularly after the plar.nj.rg committee meetings 
were underway. The superintendent provided information in the 
form of journal articles and other documents from a California 
school district. The superintendent also received resource 
information from other district superintendents and the State 
Office of Education. 

Structural Features of the Plan 
The district's Career Ladder Plan featured the following 
components: extended days, extended responsibilities, teacher 
facilitator, and superior performance. Approximately $65,000 was 
allocated for the career ladder plan. Roughly 330,000 of this was 
used for funding the extended days component. A detailed form of 
the district's plan iray be found in Appendix 3-1. 
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Extended Dags 

First year teachers were required to be in the building five 
extra days. One of these days was to be used for an inservice 
program led L>y the superintendent. All other teachers were given 
the option of applying for four additional days. These days would 
contain no inservice meetings and would be used by the teachers 
for grading, evaluation, or planning activities. The days would 
occur at the end of each school quarter. Each teacher would be 
paid on a per dies basis as written into their contracts. 

Intended EsSPonsibilites 
There were three distinct subcomponents to this part of the 
plan: curriculum development, special teacher projects, and 
participation on the career ladder committee. 

Curriculum Development 

Research was performed on the curriculum, and in the process 
the district identified needs within each of the 10 curriculum 
areas. In this portion of the career ladder program, each teacher 
served on one of the development committees. Several teachers 
served as overseers of the different curriculum development 
committees. 

§fiS£i«i IfiSSbfE E£22ficts 

Special teacher projects provided the opportunity for 
teachers to design and implement their own instructional 
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improvement project*. The dietrict developed criteria for project 
goals as well as instructions on how to apply and application 
forms The career ladder committee reviewed all applications and 
awarded projects based on the criteria they set. 

£SE§§£ Ladder Committee Service 

This committee set once each week to discuss ongoing 
concerns and the overall progress of the plan. Meetings were 
scheduled for 6:00 A.M. Three teachers were involved and were 
paid on a per diem basis. Total funding for teacher participation 
was set at 06,000. 

XSSSher Facilitator 
The district wanted new teachers t© receive help, guidance, 
counsel, etc., from a veteran teacher in the same building but 
not necessarily of the ease grade level. Facilitator candidates 
were required to apply and be evaluated and selected by the 
career committee. Facilitators and the new teachers were 
required to sign a contract. The remuneration for the veteran 
teacher was set at 0500. 

3ae«Eior Performance 
All teachers were eligible for this part of the plan. 
Interested teachers were required to eubmit an application. These 
applications were then reviewed by the career ladder committe® 
based on criteria established during the planning process. Part 
of this process required teachers to submit selected evaluations 
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of their performance; these were to include at least three of the 
following data sources: principal evaluation, peer evaluation, 
student reports, and oarental feedback. Each teacher chosen for 
the superior performance award received 91,000. Awards were given 
based on the recommendations of the career ladder committee. This 
committee consisted of one district office administrator 
appointed by the superintendent, one principal, two community 
patrons, and a teacher from each school. Each candidate's file 
was evaluated according to these criteria: the teacher's job 
description and a comparison of anticipated veraue realized 
outcomes, the content and quality of the teacher's instruction, 
professionality, ethicality, and student growth as measured by 
test scores . 

The district agreed that during the first year of this part 
of the plan, those teachers receiving the a^ard would devote part 
of their time to the development of a system by which future 
evaluation and selection for this award would occur. This system 
would then be phased in for use with all faculty members later 
on. Apart from participation .1 the development of the evaluation 
and selection process to be used in the future, no other future 
responsibilities were required of the teachers selected. 
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Teacher Perceptions of The System 
Twenty-three teachers in Rural District responded to 
questions concerning their district's Career Ladder Plan. The 
interview questions say be found in Appendix 3-2. 

Ext^nd^d Dg£s 

By far the most positive aspect of the system was the 
extended days component. When asked if they agreed with the 
district having the maximum number of days 22 o£ 23 said "yes." 
One comment catches this positive tone: 

I think it is fantastic. I love it. It's the best thing 
that's ever happened to us. I would like i? get more. It 
gives us a chance to get ourselves organized. 

The central theme here was having the time to do things for 
which there previously had not been time. Preparation and 
organization were mentioned as weil as the idea of getting paid 
for doing this work. 

When asked if these extended days should be structured or 
unstructured, 21 of 23 opted for unstructured. This appeared to 
come as much from a need for individual time as from a dislike 
for district inservice workshops. 

fiea lsssb.se E*silifee.£srs 

When asked about the now teacher facilitator program, 
reactions of teachers differed by building level. Five of the 
eight secondary teachers liked the program, with one not liking 
it and two unaware; only three elementary teachers liked it, 
four didn't, and one was unaware. 
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Analysis by lsvsl rsvssls various patterns. At the high 
school lsvsl, tsachsrs acknowledged that past hslp for nsw 
tsachsrs was haphazard, but thsrs wsrs still soss bssi tat ions 
about this program cutting nsw tsachsrs off from hslp fro* all 
faculty. At ths middle school lsvsl, tsachsrs gsnsrally 
acknowlsdgsd ths nssd for ths progras with only ons tsachsr 
fssling that ths program was unnssdsd. Elementary resistancs 
csntsrsd around ths sslsction process, whsthsr ths facilitators 
chossn wsrs doing an adequate job, and whether the new pre am 
would discourags all tsachsrs from hslping nsw tsachsrs. 

Although tsachsrs in the district wsrs gsnsrally support ivs 
of ths abstract notion of a msntor program, thsir dissatisfaction 
with ths way that msntors wsrs selected is sssn in Tabls 3.1. 
Tabls 3,1 

Eairnsst of ths Tsachsr Foc.±lita£or Sslsction £C2£S§1 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Yss, Fair 4 0 5 9 

No, Unfair 3 3 17 

Don't Know 14 2 7 

At ths high school lsvsl teachers wsrs gsnsrally satisfisd with 
ths sslsction procsss, but two didn't know what this procsss was. 
Thsrs was considsrabls dissatisfaction at ths middle school 
lsvel. This dissatisfaction csntsrsd around vagus critsria and 
aslings that ths sslsctions procsss was "politically" 
influenced. Vague criteria and sslsction procsdurss wsrs also 
nsntionsd by tsachsrs at ths slsmsntary level. 
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This is one of ths things in ours I was really discouraged 
with. I don't think it was fair. The selection process was 
unclear. There waa a little bit of confusion there. Some 
people were told one thing and other- told something al»a. 

The data seem to indicate different implementation procedures at 
each level. Also, a total of seven teachers were unaware of what 
the selection procedures were. Improved communication and 
uniformity of procedures cOuJld help here. 

S«r* J<£ :.- AH* Development 
When asked if the ^ux'riculum development component should be 
continued in its present form, the teachers answered in the 

following way. 
Table 3.2 

Continuation of the Curriculum Dev§logm.g£i; Component 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Yes, Continue as Is 0 6 7 13 

No, Do Not Continue 1 o 0 1 

Unsure 7 119 

At the high school level teachers felt good about the goals and 
procedures of the program. Middle school teachers commented on 
the benefits of involving a large number of teachers and the 
continuity in the curriculum this would bring to students. Non- 
involvement on the part of elementary teachers resulted in a lock 
of knowledge about the program. 

When asked how the goals of the curriculum projects should 
be determined, the largest group of teachers (9) recommended 
input from both teachers and the district. Six teachers 
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Table 3.4 

IStr« Reseonsibility. Co»£onent of the Career Ladder Plan 

ELEH MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Continue Ae Is 4 3 6 13 

Change* are Needed l 2 1 4 

Unaware of Specific* 3 2 2 7 

In general, teachere accepted this component of the Career Ladder 
Plan. but there was a significant number in the sample who were 
unaware of the specifics of this aspect of tha program. 
Communication may be a problem here. both in terms of selection 
criteria and procedure* and in terms of actual projects 
themselves. Evidence for a lack of information about selection 

criteria can be fouijd in the responses to the next question. 

which focused on the clearness of criteria and the fairness of 

the selection process. Responses to the question are shown in 

Table 3.5. 

Table 3.5 

EsiESess of ^election Criteria and the Selection Process 



Yes. Fair 
No. Not Fair 
Unsure/No Answer 



ELEM 
2 
4 

2 



MIDDLE 
3 
2 
2 



HS 



5 
0 
3 



TOTAL 

10 
6 

7 



There appear to be diffsrent perceptions at different levels with 
fewer positive views at the elementary level. In addition. the 
existence of seven respondents who were unsure or had no answer 
suggest* again a communication problem. 
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recommended that the focus should be teacher determined and five 
opted for district targeting of curriculum project goals. 
Arguments for more teacher input focused on the fact that 
teachers are closest to students, know their needs best, and 
ultimately have to implement curricula. District arguments 
centered around curriculum articulation and continuity. 

Teacher reactions to the criteria and selection process are 
presented in Table 3.3. 
Table 3.3 

EsiEQSIS of the Criteria and Selection Process for Curriculum 

ELEH MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Yes, Fair 0 15 6 

No, Unfair 6 4 1 11 

No Answer 2 2 l 5 

A comment from the middle school is typical here: 

It was a little unclear as to what we were supposed to do 
and what the criteria used for selection were. They should 
have researched it mor«u 

An elementary teacher commented on communication problems; 

No, more clear cut communication is needed. We weren't 
aware this could be done. 

I2$t«nded Responsibility 
Teachers were asked if the extended responsibility component 
of career ladders should be continued in its present form. 
Summaries of teacher responses are presented in Table 3.4. 
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Ladder Committee 
A central organizational force for Rural District's career 
ladder plan was the Career Ladder Committee which monitored the 
implementation of the plan. The following three questions were 
designed to measure teacher perceptions of this committee. The 
first of these asked whether the composition was representative 
of the teachers in the district. Teacher responses to this 
question are shown in Table 3.6. 
Table 3.6 

Comeosition of the Career Ladder Committee 

ELEM MIDDLE 
Fair Representation 7 6 

No, Unfair i i 

Teachers appeared to be satisfied with the composition of the 

committee and felt that members of the committee adequately 

represented their interests. 

The next question asked whether paying teacher 

representatives on a pnsr diem basis was fair. The response was a 
unanimous vote of 23 yes. 

Finally, an open ended question asked for ways to improve 
the workings of this committee. Areas suggested by more than one 
respondent included: "spreading the mon*y around more" (3), 
broader representations through more members (2), and clearer 
guidelines and procedures (2). 



HS TOTAL 
8 21 
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Superior Performance Pay and Igachgral 
Attitudes toward Evaluation 
This section focuses on the superior performance pay 
component of the plan and teachers' attitudes toward various ways 
of evaluating teacher** for this component. The first question in 
this sequence asked if superior performance pay was a good idea. 
The responses are seen in Table 3.7. 
Table 3.7 

§y£S£-L°.r ESE^SESSOSf Pay. 



Good Idea 

Not a Good Idea 

Unsure 



ELER 
0 
8 
0 



MIDDLE 
2 
4 
1 



HS 
5 
3 
0 



TOTAL 

-V 

t 

15 
1 
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Major sentiment for the concept centered around the beneficial 
effects of recognizing and rewarding good teaching. Major 
arguments against the idea clustered in two areas. The largest 
<6> area of unhappiness centered around procedural difficulties 
involved in evaluating superior teaching. A smaller number of 
teachers <3> commented on the divisive effects of singling out 
some for reward while ignoring others. 

Teacher Attitudes toward Various Type* 
of Evalugtive Data 
A question about the role of principal evaluation in 
determining superior teaching performance brought varied 
responses. Nine respondents thought principal evaluation was a 
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good idea «ind explained their position in this way: 

We've always bssn svaluatsd by administrators . I see 
no reason to question that. 

The next largest response cluster (6) centered around the idea of 
the principal having input but that this input should be part of 
a committee decision. One respondent deecribed optimal principal 
input in this way: 

They need to be part of it, but there needs to be a 
balance of power. 

The next most frequent (4) suggestion for principal evaluation 
was that it needed to be done more often and more frequently. In 
general, teachere seemed to be accepting of the principal's role 
in evaluating superior teaching; there was only one "no" 
expreesed and there were two "depends on who the administrator 
is" responses. 

When asked about the apropriatenees of peer evaluation in 
the identification of superior teaching, teachers responded as 
shown in Table 3.6. 
Table 3.8 

AEE£OBri£teness of Peer Evaluation 

ELEH MIDDLE HS TOTAL 



Appropriate 3 3 6 

Nixed Reaction 3 3 0 

Not Appropriate 2 12 



12 
6 
5 



Teachers, in general, were mildly supportive of this data sourca, 
with high school teachers being the most positive. Even when 
teachers replied "yes" they qualified the response with comments 
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like, "It's fine as long as you hove someone with the sane 
curriculum area" and "You would need to be careful about how such 
weight you put on the evaluation." Negative responses centered 
around the problems that peer evaluation would bring to 
professional relationships and the special problems of peer 
evaluation in a small community. 

Teachers were also asked about the .focus of peer evaluations 
and queried on whether this focus should be the classroom itself 
or alternate sources of data such as lesson plans and student 
papers. The responses to these questions are seen in Table 3.9. 

Table 3.3 

Teacher Opinions Concerning the Focus of Peer Evaluations 



ELEM 

Include All Components 3 
Include Performance On. 1 v 0 
Evaluation Results Only 0 
Performance and Plan 0 
Depends on Goals 0 



MIDDLE 
6 
0 
1 
0 
1 



HS 
5 
1 
1 
1 
0 



TOTAL 
14 
6 
2 
1 
1 
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The most common response was to include a number of dots sources. 
A typical response here was: 

It should be broadened . There's a lot more to it then just 
being in the classroom. Curriculum, lesson planning, all 
ore important. 

Proponents of classroom performance only focused on the 

logistical problems involved in using multiple data sources. 

If you start going into all those areas, we're going to 
spend so much money and so much time. It will be a waste. 

Teachers were also asked about th€. desirability of including 
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parental input through fornal surveys, 
queation are shown in Table 3.10. 
Table 3.10 

ESEeStSl iQEut into Career Ladder Files 



The responses to this 





ELEH 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Yes, Good Idea 


3 


0 


2 


5 


Mixed Reaction 


0 


5 


0 


5 


No, Not © Good Idea 


5 


2 


6 


13 



Teacher© in favor of parental input did so with caution; the 
general tone of the positive teachers was to include this source 
of information but "Do not weight it as heavily as the 
principal's." Teachers against the use of parental input doubted 
the validity of this source and mentioned problems of gossiping 
and non-objectivity. 

Student surveys were also explored es another source of data 
to identify superior teachers. Tea-her responses to this 
question are seen in Table 3.11. 
Table 3.11 

y§« 2f Student Surveys in Career Ladder Filos 



ELEH 

Yes, Include Surveys 4 
No Surveys 4 
Nixed Reaction o 



MIDDLE HS 

6 6 

1 1 

0 1 



TOTAL 
16 
6 
1 



Vhe data indicate a generally positive attitude toward student 
surveys with thi« being less so at the elementary level. A 
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e?MRfnt. from the elementary level captures the essence of their 

v.; icrarn : 

Elementary kids are too young to understand or to 
judge. 

Teachers at the other levels also cautioned that surveys 
should be carefully worded, designed and administered . 

The use of student achievement scores was also explored. 
Summaries of teacher reactions to this data source are shown in 
Table 3.12. 
Table 3.12 

y§§ 9.H Student Achievement Scores in Career Ladder Files 





ELEH 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Yes, Include Scores 


2 


3 


2 


7 


No Scores 


3 


3 


5 


11 


Mixed Reaction 




1 


1 


5 
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Problems mentioned included teaching to the test, comparing 
classes with high and low ability students, and measurement 
problems in specific areas of the curriculum (e.g., foreign 
languages or physical education). 

Self-evaluation was an additional source of information 
explored. Teachers were generally favorable nbout the idea of 
s«lf -evaluation. Respondents generally felt that teachers could 
be critical about themselves and that the introspective process 
could be a valuable one. 

Finally, the idea of including input from co-workers such as 
secretaries and janitors was explored. The responses were fairly 
negative with 15 "no", four qualified "yes" and only three "yes". 
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The major problem here woe a lock of expertise and perspective. 

Teacher Participation In the System 
To get some indication of post and future participation 
rates we first asked if the teachers in our sample had been 
involved in any of the various components of the system during 
the first year. Teacher responses are summarized in Table 3.13. 

Table 3.13 

I®3£her Participation in the Career Ladder Plan 





ELEH 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Extended 


Days 8 


7 


7 


22 


Superior 


Performance 0 


1 


3 


4 


Extended 


Responsibility 3 


6 


3 


12 



While all 22 reepondente participated in extended days, there 
were lower participation rates for extended responsibility U2> 
and superior performance (4). Also, across grade levels there 
were uneven participation rates for the latter two categories. 
Teachers applying for extended responsibility typically mentioned 
some project they had in mind for which they needed time and 
resources. No participants in the latter two categories 
mentioned time and philosophical differences with the ideas as 
major deterrents to participation. 

When asked if they planned to participate in various aspects 
of the plcn in the future, teachers responded according to the 
results shown in Table 3.14. 
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Table 3.14 



Future Participation ijj 


the 


£S£S2£ Ladder 


Program 




EL EH 


HIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Extended Day* 


3 


7 


-7 


A / 


Superior Performance 


1 


i 


4 


o 


Extended Responsibility 


3 


6 


4 


13 


Would not participate 


3 


0 


1 


4 


Unsure 


1 


0 


1 


2 


Honey was mentioned as 


a major motivator 


a number of 


times 



the fact that funds available for the second year would double 
was fcl^o mentioned. Increased time demands were mentioned 
frequently as a major factor in not participating in extended 
responsibilities. Philosophical differences with the idea of 
superior performance were the most often offered reason for non- 
participation in the superior performance category. 

IffSS^s of The Career Ladder Program on 
P£2f?»§iogal Rfilat^ofts 
To investigate the effect of career ladders on professional 
relationships in this district, teacher* re asked how career 
ladders had changed relationships with peers, principals, and 
between participant and nonparticipant teachers. In addition, 
they were asked how the career ladder system had affected morale 
and self esteem. 

2Q Belatisns Among Teachers 
When asked how career ladders had affected relations among 
teachers, respondents answered according to the results presented 
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in Table 3.15. 
Table 3.15 

I£*SS*S of the Career Ladder Plan on Relatione Among Fac- Ity 
Members 





ELEH 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


It Had No Effect 


0 


3 


3 


6 


Slightly Negative 


3 


2 


3 


8 


Very Negative 


5 


1 


2 


6 


Positive Effect 


0 


2 


1 


3 
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The general reaction to this question wee either slightly or 

significantly negative with more negativity at the elementary 

level. Typical positive comments included the following: 

It's had some good results. Teachers don't want to 
look bad compared to others in preparing orograma. 
It ' a been healthy competition. I think everyone' 3 
been pretty darn cordial about it. I doa't feel 
resentment. I don't see any bickering. 

Typical negative comments were: 

I see it dividing teachers and making them less willing 
to share. I've seen a definite change. The attitude is 
they're getting paid for it let them do it. There 
is resentment among some teachers. 

E£ll«cts on Relations Between Teachers and Administrators 

Teachers were also asked how the career ladder system had 
changed relationships between administrators and teachers. A 
summary of their responses is found in Table 3.16. 

Table 3.16 

I££SS£s of the Career Ladder Plan on Relations Between 
Administrators and Teachers 
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No Effect 
Positive Effect 
Negative Effect 
Unsure 



ELEH 
6 
0 
1 
1 



KIDDLE HS 

5 6 

1 1 

1 0 

0 1 



TOTAL 
17 
2 
2 
2 



Responses to this question were much sore neutral then to th« 
previous one linking career ladders and teacher relations. Ciu 
consent appears to explain a large part of this neutrality: 



Not a v*iry strong effect because they gave the decision to 
the committee. The anxiety is between the committee and 
teachers. The administrators are passing the buck. The 
committee made all the decisions. 

Relations Between Career Ladder and Non-Career ^ add or 
Teachers 

In reply to a question focus J on the effect of the career 
ladder system on relations jtw, ,n participant and non- 
participant teac »rs, ths respondents ans'-* red according to the 
results found in fable 3.17. 
Table 3.17 

Iff 2Sts on Rolatioiis Between Participant and Non -Participant 
Teachers 





ELEH 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


No Effect 


0 


6 


3 


9 


Slightly Negative 


7 


1 


4 


12 


Very Negative 


1 


0 


1 


2 


Positive Effect 


0 


0 


0 


0 
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Negative comments centered around feelings of jeaJ^t^y and 
resentment about non-involvement and liinita to communis tion, for 
example: 

1 career ladder teacher* ^an't talk about 

career ladders around non-career ladder teachers because 
a career ladder teacher can't come out and may — well, I'm 
working on auch and euch a project for superior performance. 
Non-career ladder teachers will respond negatively to this 
situation. 

Effects on Teacher Esteem Contribution*, and goggle 

Teachers were asked to comment on the effect of the system 
on esteem, contribution, and morale. Their responses are 
summarized in Table 3. IS. 
Table 3.18 

Effects of tfte Career Ladder Plan on Esteem^ Contribution and 
Nora 2 r *w 





ELEM 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 




5 


2 


3 


10 


Mo Effect 


3 


3 


5 


11 


Un.ure 


0 


2 


0 


2 



Positive comments focused on extended contract day.. Negative 

cement. focu.ad on competition and th*> effect, of non- 

participation. The.e factor, are expressed typically here: 

Thoee who got it, it probably helped their morale; those 
that didn't were disappointed. I would .ay it raised the 
morale of career ladder teachers and lowered the morale 
of non -career ladder teachers. 

§uS9S5tl°ns for Improving the System 
In this final section, teachers' responses to an open-ended 
question about how the system could be improved are analyzed. 
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The most common response to this question (7> we* to increase the 
pey for all teachers and to broaden the participation 
opportunities to include wore teachers. This was followed by a 
call for sore sxtended days and refinements to the way that the 
program was administered (5). These latter comments focused on 
clarifying criteria and providing more fsedback to applicants. 
Finally, four teachers recommended refining the superior 
performance category or doing away with it entirely. 
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Quest ionnaire Data Summary 
Rural District 

Fifty-six tsachsrs in ths district completsd a 33 itsm 
qusstionnairs form designed to sample tsachsr opinion concerning 
ths district's Career Ladder Plan. Teachers were asked to respond 
at. myaously according to a tightly anchored five point Likert 
s=ale. The seals was used to assess the degree to which tecshers 
agreed or disagreed with statements concerning the specifics of 
the district's program. The scale was constructed in the 
following Manner: 

1= Strongly 2* Somewhat 3« Neutral 4= Somewhat 5= Strongly 
A 9 ro ° Agree Disagree disagree 

A complete liating of th© statements and descriptive 
statistics for teacher responses may be found in Appendix 3-3. 
Several items are mentioned here however, because the 
questionnaire data correlates with data gathered through the 
interviews. 

In Rural District, teacher response to the Career Ladder 
Plan in the interviews was mixed. This is reflected in the 
questionnaires in that many mean responses for teachers were near 
the neutral rating of thrae <3> and many large standard 
deviations wsre found. One statement with with teachers did state 
clear agreement on however concerned a lack of adequate funding 
for the program. Mean teacher response was 2.000 with an SD of 
1.12/. Rscall that this was a popular suggestion mad® regarding 
improvsmsnts for the pressnt system. Another statement which 
teachers tended to agree more fehau 4<&&<?r*e with was that career 
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ladder* discourages cooperation among faculty. The mean response 
for teachers was 2.345 with an SD of 1.174. In the interviews, 
many teachers expressed discomfort with the notion that 
competition might discourage the sharing of teaching methods with 
other teachers. Teachers expressed mild agreement with the 
statement "The Career Ladder Program has hurt the relationship 
between teachers" (Mean of 2.500, SD of 1.191) and mild 
disagreement with the statement "The Career Ladder Program has 
helped the relationship between teachers" (Mean of 3.911, SD of 
0.959). These data reflect the cautious wait-and-see attitude 
expressed by many of the teachers during the interviews. 

The interview data indicet* that while many teachers were 
suspicious or had negative attitudes toward Rural District's 
Career Ladder Plan, teachers thought that the district wos trying 
to and, in fact, had done the best possible job of designing the 
program given the circumstances. Questionnaire data confirmed the 
interview data obtained in fchJ . Teachers expressed general 

agreement with the stot , vfc "...our district is following the 
intent the state legislature? has established for career ladder 
money." The mean response was 2.058. Teachers also responded 
negatively to the statement "Terminate our school's program. It 
cannot be rehabilitated." This statement prompted the mcst 
extreme disagreement from teachers out of all the questionnaire 
items. The mean response was 4.234 with an SD of 1.047. These two 
items suggest that while many teachers did not like the plan 
100*, most felt it was preferable ts no plan at all. 
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Rural District Ouestionnaire Data 



STATEMENT # MEAN SD 

1 - 3.516 1.221 

2 - 3.055 1.208 

3- 2.345 1.174 

4. 2.727 1.162 

5. 3.91? ,959 

6. 3.400 1.241 
7 - 2.768 1.440 
8. 3.750 1.430 
9 « 3.455 1.3? J 

10. 2.500 1.191 

11* 3.518 1.335 

12. 3.073 1.200 

13. 2.000 1.127 

14- 4.019 1.141 

3.436 1.288 

16 • 3.625 1.301 

17. 2.979 1.176 

15 - 2.673 1.436 

19. 3.556 1.396 

20. 1.589 1.125 
21- 2.849 1.446 

22 . 2 . 846 1 . 460 

23. 2.05€ 1.037 

24. 2.127 1.248 
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25. 


2.074 


1.195 


26. 


2.302 


1.422 


27. 


3.111 


1.369 


28. 


3.982 


1.213 


29. 


2.018 


1 . 053 


30. 


1.750 


1 . 148 


31 . 


2.979 


1.5.89 


32. 


3.143 


1.307 


33. 


4.234 


1.047 


SECTION II 







1. CONTINUOUS SERVICE H«an « 10.380 

2. FULL -TINE TEACHER ■ 45 PART-TIME TEACHER « 5 
NR <N0 RESP0NSE> « 6 

3. SEX HALE - 23 FEMALE 23 NR <N0 RESPONSE> 
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CHAPTER FOUR 

URBi.N DISTRICT CAREER LADDER DEVELOPMENT CASE STUDY 
Information for ,nis case study was gathered through 
interviews held at various schools in the district. Seventy-one 
teachers from elementary, middle, and high schools in the 
district were interviewed . 

General Description 

This district is in an urban area that has a more diverse 
population than the average Utah district. Students are drawn 
essentially from the surrounding community which is supported by 
various industries and businesses. 

The urban setting provides access to two major universities 
for teachers who are interested in furthering their education. It 
also allows the community to have one of the more racially 
diverse populations with the district having a white copulation 
of 60* (the state average being 95* Caucasian) . Hispanics are 
second in representation, accounting for roughly 14.5* of the 
students. 

Unlike most districts in the state, this is one of the few 
districts that has a declining or stagnant population. Layoffs 
have resulted in an overall loss of population that has in turn 
affected school enrollment. This lack of growth has had 
secondary affacts on teacher population as fewer new teachers 
have bean hired, causing the average toacher agj to increase. 
Salaries in this district havT consistently been slight J y below 
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the state average. 

The teacher and student distributions for the 1984-85 
academic year are presented in Table 4.1. 
Table 4.1 

1294235 Aeeroxiaate Teacher and Student Distribution Per Sch^S 

Schools Teachers Students 

ELEM 15 2ftr 6,000 

Y. DOLE 4 14 2,600 

HS 4 150 3,000 

T0TAL 23 550 11,600 

Note. There are also approximately 15 teachers in the district 
who work throughout the district in more than one school. 

The district also had over 30 administrators (including 
superintendents, assistant superintendents, supervisors and 
coordinators, principals, and assistant principals) with 13 in 
elementary schools, eight in middle schools, and seven in 
secondary schools. 

The Career Ladder Plan 
History 

An initial steering committee was formed of individuals from 
the following areas: 

Administrators 4 
School Board Members 2 
Teachers 4 
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Parents 11 

The purpose of this committee was to formulate an initial draft 
of U? v>an District's Career Ladder Plan. An ongoing commits 
late* ^uveloped to refine and implement the plan. This ongoing 
cowir-tt<e& was composed of: 

Administrators 10 

School Board Members 2 

Teachers 15 

•Community Members & 

The steering committee submitted their draft first to the 
School Board for approval and then to the State Office of 
Eduction. Next it was given to the assistant superintendent an* 
the a strict curriculum committee to implement. A draft of these 
implementation procedure* was formed and sent for review to three 
successive screening committees composed of teachers at the 
elementary, middle, and high school levels. This draft was thsn 
forwarded to the principal's screening committee for comment and 
review. Concern was expressed by members of ths principal's 
screening committee over the centrality of the principal in the 
evaluation process. 

After reviewing the draft, the curriculum committee 
established tentative criteria and sent these criteria to the 

ongoing career ladder committee. Simultaneously, a committee 
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composed of principals approved a draft of an evaluation form 
which they would use. They also gave final approval for the 
district's Career Ladder Plan, which then went back to the 
curriculum committee for revision and implementation. 

The plan was disseminated for implementation at a 
principals' meeting. This was followed by an inservice meeting 
for the principals to clarify the particulars involved in 
undertaking the Urban District Career Ladder Plen. 

?£Syailing Philosophy 
When formulating tJbeir Career Ladder Pl;i,n, the district 
determined that it would be beneficial for teo sere to have extra 
days for preparation, curriculum development, and inservice 
training. This would enable them to be better prepared and more 
effective in the classroom. Almost fitty percent of vhe 
district:'* 6470,000 career ladder budget was allocated toward 
extended cU >•.'•• 

The m<s<i'„«r teacher step was designed to be an incentive for 
increased teacher efficiency in the classroom. It was hoped that 
the additional r>«sy involved in this step would make teaching more 
competitive with other prof essiw.el positions, thereby providing 
an incentive for good teachers to remain in the classroom. The 
criteria established for outstanding teachers included the 
follow >- j : 

Classroom climate 

Respect for dignity of students 
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Respected by other professionals and staff 
Provides evidence of appropriate student growth 
Willing to share teaching techniques 
Understanding of students 
Positive rapport with parents 
Student discipl - ne 

Effective us* of teaching techniques 

Additionally, it was determined that if tenchers accepted 
additional assignments they would be compensated for the*e 
duties. 

Wh.le participation in the extended days portion of the 
district's Career Ladder Plan was mandatory, the remaining steps 
of the Plan were voluntary, There were no quotas on the district 
committees. There was an original quota of 100 for the Level 
Four master beachar award which was later increased as more funds 
became available. 



Structural Features of the P.Ian 
Urban District's Career Ladder Plan featured four levels. 
Within these four levels were three main components: extended 
days, extra pay for taking on extended responsibilities in the 
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form of participation on district committee*, and a monetary 
award for being recognized as a master teacher. Initially, 
approximately 6470,000 was allocated to fund the program. 
Slightly less than 50* of these funds (3216,000) went into 
funding the extended days portion of the plan while the remaining 
money (approximately 254,000) went into the funding of extended 
responsibilities and master teacher awards (see Appendix 

Level One of the plan included the extended contract 
days and was mandatory for all certified personnel, e.g., 
teachers, media specialists, special teacher psychologists, etc. 
Level one teachers were paid anywhere from £232 to 0450 for three 
extra days. The exact nature of teacher responsibilities during 
this time was handled differently by each school. Some schools 
required that teachers participate in activities such as parent- 
teacher conferences, inservice meetings held in t! » respective 
buildings, end lesson planning. Other schools required only that 
the teacher be present in the building with the understanding 
that the teacher could work on anything he or she needeo to work 
on, e.g., grades, lesson planning, room preparation, parent- 
teacher meetings, etc. 

Level Two of the plan was reserved for those teachers 
who chose not to submit a career ladder application. No 
remuneration was extended to these teachers. 

Level Three of the plan included those teachers who 
took on extended responsibilities. These responsibilities took 
the form of service on district-wide committees such as the 
writing committee, discipline committee, computer education 
committee, etc. The purpose of these committees was to 1) improve 
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instructional programs by developing curriculum*, 2> increase 
communication and cooperation among departments and faculty, and 
3> develop a network of elementary school team leaders to improve 
curriculum and instruction. To qualify for Level Three, the 
teacher was required to be a certified employee of the district 
and have a minimum of three years of teaching experience. It was 
also presumed that inclusion on a committee indicated needed 
expertise in the area of participation. Committee participants 
were paid $10.60 per hour. 

In order to serve within the district at Level Three, the 
teacher was required to have tenure and must have displayed 
professional expertise/in a variety of (not-specified) curriculum 
areas. The teacher must also have volunteered for service and 
have been chosen by a committee chairperson. 

Teachers at Level Four of the plan received a cash award of 
$1,000. In order to qualify for this master teacher award, the 
teacher was required to have tenure and must have been nominated 
themselves or be nominated by another teacher, parent (s), or 
administrator (s) . Any applicant who wished to create a file for 
Level Four was required to sign a waiver which forfeited the 
right to review information in the file. This included all 
evaluative feedback from parents and administrators. 
Administrators evaluated the candidate according to a series of 
criteria developed by the career ladder committee. These criteria 
focused on the teacher's classroom performance (see Appendix 4-3). 
and covered the following areas: classroom climate, respect for 
the dignity of students, supported and respected by other 
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professionals and school staff, provides evidence of appropriate 
student growth in skills, willingness to shore teaching 
techniques and materials, understanding of students, positive 
rapport with parents, student discipline, and effective use of 
teaching techniques. Each candidate was rated on a scale of one 
to 10 with one being lowest and 10 being highest. Upon completion 
of the files, each building administrator rank ordered the files 
and submitted them to the district office. 

Teacher Perceptions of The System 
Seventy-one teachers in Urban District responded to a series 
of questions dealing with the district's Career Ladder Plan. The 
interview questions may be found in Appendix 4-2. 
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522i?Ie£*92 2f the District's Career Ladder Program 
Thirty-one of the 71 teachers interviewed were asked to 
discus* how much they knew about the district's career ladder 
program. The results are given in Table 4.2. 
Table 4.2 

Teacher Knowledge of the District's Career Ladder Program 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Know Alot 10 2 3 

Know Some 2 7 5 24 

Know Little 4 6 4 14 

Most of these teachers claimed to have some or little knowledge 
of the system. Some degree of knowledge meant that th*y could 
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generally explain most, but not all features of the plan. The 
number of teachers who knew little about the plan was far greater 
than those who said they were very knowledgeable about the plan. 

Use of Extended Contract Days 
Teachers were asked how they used their extended days. The 
most common response was that the extra time was used for 
grading. Another common response was that the time was spent in 
classroom preparation as well as in parent-teacher conferences. 

The strongest theme to emerge in this area was the idea that 
teachers were finally being compensated for work they otherwise 
did on their own time. The teachers were pleased that the 
district was attempting to provide support, recognition, and 
compensation for them. 

When asked how the extended days portion of the Career 
Ladder Plan might be improved, three suggestions were most 
common. The most common suggestion (10) was to let teachers 
decide on how the time should be spent and, above all, make this 
time unstructured. This opinion was most strongly voiced by the 
middle school teachers who worked in buildings where structured 
activities were scheduled for them during their extended days. 
Other suggestions were offered as well. Teachers thought that the 
district should provide additional days at the end of terms (9) 
as well as add more days (8). Again, the positive way in which 
teachers viewed the whole concept of extended days plus the 
negative reaction toward scheduled activities during this time 
should be noted. 
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Ley%l ibEeS District Committees 

Interviewee© were asked if they had served on a district 

committee end, if so, was it a good experience for then. Those 

who did not participate were asked if they had wanted to serve. 

Sixty-eight teachers responded to this question. Out of the 66, 

39 served on committee* and 29 did not. Several people served on 

more than one committee. 26 described their committee experience 

as being good. This comment was highly representative for those 

teachers who enjoyed their experiences on the committees s 

In ten previous years I've served on similar committees 
and have not been monetarily compensated. Getting some 
monetary compensation improves my general outlook and 
performance. I enjoy giving input as well. 

Fifteen individuals thought that their experience was a poor one, 
while six had no opinion. One teacher, whose response was typical 
of those who had poor experiences, had this to say about serving 
on a committee: 

No, it makes work. The committees I've dealt with were 
things we would have done anyway. It became more elaborate 
and drawn out just because you wen* getting money for it... 
Most committee work is busy work. 

Several teachers served on more than one committee. Many stated 
that their experience on one committee was good while it was poor 
on the other committee (s) . There were no teachers among t2ioae who 
were interviewed who had positive experiences on all of the 
committees on which they served. There may have been a fatigue 
factor for these teachers. With their extra committee assignments 
plus their regular teaching load, they may have been too busy to 
make the kind of contribution that would have made it a positive 
experience for them. 
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Those teachers who did not participate were asked if they 
had wonted to serve on o committee. Out of 29 interviewed who did 
not serve, 20 said they would have wanted to, while nine said 
they did not. Several teachers pointed out that these extra 
responsibilities were not available to all the faculty-- 
particularly those teachers involved in coaching athletics and 
drama. Their activities met during times which had been set aside 
for committee meetings. Because of this scheduling conflict, 
these teachers could not avail themselves of the career ladder 
funds associated with district committees. One teacher described 
the situation this way: 

I would have liked to serve on a committee but coaches 
have a hard time participating in this ladder except 
for the initial step because of our time schedule. There 
is no set up for us to get extra money. 

Ib9 Selection Process 
Teachers were asked to discuss whether the selection process 
used to determine committee memberships was clear. Responses to 
this question are summarized in Table 4,3. 
Table 4.3 

Clarity of the Selection Process 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Yes-Process was Clear 54 7 16 

No-Process was Not 4 4 14 22 

Not Sure 5 7 3 15 

The majority of teachers interviewed thought that the selection 
process was poorly defined and unclear. 

Teachers were asked to discuss whether they thought the 
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selection process was fair. Responses to this question are 
summarized in Table 4.4. 
Table 4.4 

Efii£ness of the Selection Process 

ELEH MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Yes-Process was Fair 4 5 6 15 

No-Process was not Fair 3 3 13 19 

Cannot Judge 6 7 9 22 

At the elementary schools, teacher reaction was mixed 
concerning the fairness of the selection process. The majority of 
teachers interviewed did not think they had enough information to 
indicate whether the process was fair. An elementary teacher 
commented : 

I don't believe there was a selection process of any 

kind. A new principal came in and basically followed 
the committees we had in the past. 

At the middle schools, teachers ware split evenly when asked 
about the clarity and fairness cf the selection process. For 
those who felt the process was clear and fair, this comment 
summarizes their thoughts: 

It was very fair. It was announced through the district 
bulletin, and the first people who applied were taken... 

At the high schools, a much stronger and more negative 

sentiment emerged. By almost a two to one margin, teachers 

thought that the process was unclear and unfair. Much of this 

criticism centered around the fact that several teachers were 

appointed to two or more committees (several teachers did not 

even apply, yet they were appointed by administrators) while 
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others who applied were not selected for service on any 
committees . One teacher commented: 

It doesn't appear to have been very clear. It seen* to 
have been very arbitrary. There were no clear-cut criteria. 

Another teacher had this to say: 

It's the same people on several committees. I think they 
picked the people they wanted. They do this all the time. 

A concern which emerged in this area was the relatively high 

number of teachers who, for various reasons, did not understand 

the process. Either these teachers did not take the time to find 

out or the dissemination of information was not very effective. 

In any case clear-cut, uniform guidelines could have helped. 

Bssuneratign for Committee Participation 
Those teachers who participated on district committees were 
paid CIO. 60 an hour. Teachers were asked whether or not this was 
a fair form of remuneration for committee participation. Results 
for this question are shown in Table 4.5. 
Table 4.5 

OsSUQSSatiSQ £ 2£ S2*5i£tee Partcipation 

ELEH MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Yes-Fair 21 14 19 54 

No-not Fair & 1 9 16 

By more than a three to cne margin, teachers approved of 
this form of payment for service on district committees. Those 
that did not approve thought the figure was too low. Several of 
the teachers were extremely displeased with the way in which the 
district paid out the funds for committee service. One teacher 
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described it this way: 

Well, naturally, 910.60 an hour is a rather low wage 
coneidering it As overtime. Than rather than paying with 
aaparata checks, tha CDistrictJ throwa it on your paycheck, 
and 010. 60 an hour becomes 05 or 06 an hour. Often the 
accounting haa been sloppy, too. 

As waa mentioned before however, most teachers were in favor of 
this form of remuneration. Thia comment catchea the overwhelming 
positive sentiment* 

Yeah, teachers in the paat have had to put time in and 
not get paid, so this is good. 

Teachers were asked about waya to improve this aapect oi; the 
district ' s Career Ladder Program . The responses were quite 
diverse, yet aeveral clear-cut themea emerged. Seven teachers 
thought the pay should be increased. Seven teachers thought that 
wider faculty participation in the committeea ahould be allowed. 
Wider participation meant accepting for service everyone who 
wanted to be on a committee. Teachers thought this would spread 
the money around more fairly aa well as allow for more varied 
input through increased faculty participation. Six teachers 
expressed concern that the committees were not productive. They 
thought that the committees might be more productive if tha 
district would provide more direction, focus, and quality control 
so that the money would be spent in the best possible way. 

Level Four Master Teacher Award 
As previously mentioned, Level Four is the career ladder 
step in which a teacher receives 01,000 for exemplary 
performance. Teachers were asked what they thought of the various 
dimensions of this level. What follows is an analysis of their 
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responses. 

§elf zNoBination 

Teachers wert asked if they favored self -nomination as the 
primary means of nomination for the natter teacher award. The 
results are shown in Table 4.6. 
Table 4.6 

ISSShSE QBinions Concerning Self ^Nomination For The {faster 
Teacher Award 





ELEM 


RIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Favor Sel£- domination 


7 


2 


12 


21 


Do Not Favor Self -Nomination 


12 


11 


14 


37 


Not sura 


4 


2 


3 


9 



The data indicate thct most teachers do not favor self -nomination 
as the primary way in which teachers are nominated for the master 
teacher award. In most cases, those who were against self- 
nomination expressed strong dissatisfaction with this aspect of 
the plan. The following comment captures the essence of this 
dissatisfaction: 

I have strong feelings against it. I'm very much against 
it. It becomes divisive. One of our finest teachers didn't 
nominate himself. 

Another teacher had this to say: 

If you're an egotist, it's great. It's a terrible way. It 
puts teachers in a position to publicize and advertise 
for themselves. It's also semi -degrading. 

Those teachers who favored self-siomxriation viewed this aspect of 

the plan as a necessary and acceptable means to an end. One 

teacher had this to say: 
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I think it is on excellent idea. Any teacher who feele 
they ere doing e better job ought to nominate themselves. 
A teacher knows if they are doing a good job. 

Another teacher who favored self -nomination brought up the 
concept of fairness: 

Yes, because you wouldn't nominate yourself if you didn't 
think you wer* worthy to get it. That cuts out favoritism 
for sure. 

Several teachers mentioned that peer nomination might be an 
acceptable alternative to self -nomination. These teachers thought 
that a peer nomination system would place needed emphasis on 
the recognition of exemplary classroom teaching skills. 

£S£SSBfcions Of How Manx Teachers Would Receive The Master 
Teacher Award 

Teachers were asked what percentage of the district's 
teachers would receive the award. They were also asked if this 
figure was, in their opinion, too high or too low. They were also 
asked to speculate on what this percentage should be. The results 
are shown in Table 4.7. 
Table 4.7 

PSCSSQtage of Individuals Receiving the Master Teacher Award 







* of Teechera 


Receiving 


SI, 000 








ELEM 


KIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


No 


Opinion/Don't 


Know 


7 


15 


22 


10 


Percent 




2 


6 


8 


20 


Percent 




5 


10 


15 


30 


Percent 




4 


4 


8 


40 


to 50 Percent 




1 


1 


2 
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It is n«c«»sory to note that under the "No Opinion/Don't Know" 
category, mix HS end three MS teachere (total o* nine) did not 
know how many teachere would receive the waster teacher award. 
Nine HS and four HS teachere (total c* 13) had no opinion qr did 
not care to comment on what the percentage of teachere receiving 
the award should be. Most teachers thought that roughly 20X of 
the faculty would receive the master teacher award, which was 
close to the actual original figure. 

Teachers were eleo asked whether they thought the number of 
teachers who would receive the master teacher award was too high 
or too low. Responses to this question ere summarized in Table 
4.8. 

Table 4.8 

Number of Teachers Receiving the Master Teacher Award 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Too Low 12 9 ie 39 

Too High 3 1 1 5 

Just Right 2 1 2 5 

The data indicate that most teachers thought that somewhere 
between 153c to 35* of the teachers in the district would receive 
the award. The above figures indicate that the majority of 
teachers in the district think the percentage of teachers 
receiving the 61,000 was too low. 

When asked what the percentage of teachers receiving the 
©1,000 award should be, fewer teachers were williny to commit to 
a particular percentage. The results are summarized in Table 4.9. 
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Table 4.9 

Number of Individuals that Should Receive the Master Teacher 
Award 

10* 20* 30* 40* 50* SO* 80* 100* Againet quotas 
ELEM ------ 

MIDDLE 1000402 5 0 

HS 03312162 2 

TOTALS 1331618 7 2 

The data suggest a discrepancy between what teachers think is 
happening and what they would like to see happen- Most teachers 
interviewed expected that between 10* and 30* would receive the 
award while many teachers thought that 50* and 100* should 
receive it. This phenomenon relates back to th* fact that 
orginelly, 5100,000 was set aside for this step in the career 
ladder and that 100 teachers in the district would receive the 
award. With approximately 560 teachers in the district, this 
would mean that less than one fifth of the teachers would 
qualify. Many teachers felt that in terms of the criteria being 
used to evaluate master teachers, there were more than 100 master 
teachers in the district. In fact, 80* was the most common figure 
suggested for the number of teachers who should receive the 
award. This reflects strong teacher sentiment that not enough 
teachers would be recognized at this step of the district's 
Career Ladder Plan. 
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59iS of the Principal In The Selection of Master Teachers 

The principal at each school ployed a central role in the 
selection of those teachers who receive the SI ,000 aw.rd. 
Teachers were asked if they thought this was a good idea. Results 
are shown in Table 4.10 
Table 4.10 

ISSSbSE QEiQions Concerning the Central Role Assumed b^ the 
E£iQSiESl in Career Ladder Evaluations 





ELEH 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Yes-Good Idea 


6 


9 


11 


28 


No-Not a Good Idea 


8 


3 


12 


23 


Depene on Type of Principal 


7 


2 


0 


9 


Better Done by Co... t tee 


5 


1 


8 


14 



In general, teachers were hesitant concerning the principal's 
central role in the selection process. In the middle schools, 
however, teachers were more positive concerning the principal's 
central role. The elementary and high school teachers interviewed 
were evenly divided on this issue. There were a number of 
teachers (8) in the high schools endorsing the idea of a central 
committee being organized to make master teacher selections. It 
should be noted that because of district personnel changes, all 
principals were new to their buildings this year. At the time of 
this writing, it was difficult to ascertain what the effects of 
these changes have been. 

Those in favor of the principal having a central role in the 
selection of waster teachers are represented by this comment: 
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Yes, it's on excellent idea. He should be the pilot 
and master of the ship. ..He should be able to say if 
people are supporting the goals he has set up. 

Those in favor of a centralized committee rather than one 
individual playing a central role in the process responded in 
this manner: 

I think he should be part of it but not the only voice... 
I really don't think he had the expertise in every subject 
matter to be the only voice. 

Another point must be made. Several teachers stated that they had 
never been visited in their classroom by a principal for this 
evaluation even though an evaluation was supposed to have taken 
place. These teachers (and others) had serious doubts about how 
this evaluation process was being implemented. One comment sums 
up their concerns: 

The evaluation process this district has is fair and 
adequate for weeding out bad teachers. It is not adequate 
for finding superior teachers. . .I've never had a principal 
in my classroom. 

Criteria Used To Evaluate Level Four Master Teacher AeEliggnts 

A form sheet was developed by the career ladder planning 
committee which embodied the criteria used to evaluate Level Four 
nominees (see Appendix 4-3) . Each nominee was ranked on a scale 
of one to ten with one being lowest and ten being highest. The 
nominee's rating consisted of his/her total number of points 
awarded by the evaluator. The highest possible score would be 
100. Teachers were asked what they thought of these criteria. 
Results are shown in Table 4.11, 
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Table 4.11 

Criteria Us§d To Evaluate Level Four Nominees 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Positive Reaction 16 6 8 30 

Negative Reaction 2 0 13 15 

Mixed Reaction 8 9 5 22 

In summarizing the results from this question three themes 
emerged. First, several teachers mentioned that they had never 
seen the evaluation criteria. These teachers thought this was a 
mistake and that they should have been given guidelines on how 
they were going to be evaluated. Secondly, most teachers found 

fault with the evaluation procedure and not the form itself. One 

/ 

teacher commenting on the form said this: 

Overall, this is a fine form, and these are things a good 
teacher should follow. 

Many teachers again mentioned during the interview that they had 
never been observed. Others said that not enough time was spent 
evaluating them. One teacher commenting on the form had this to 
say: 

No one can evaluate my teaching this closely. These 
are all basic things to teaching. There's nobody who's 
been in my class enough to evaluate me. Unless they've 
been in my class a week they don't know what I'm doing. 

Another teacher in one of the high schools responded this way: 

This doesn't mean anything to me. How can you judge 
what these categories mean? How can you judge these 
things in one twenty minute visit? 

A third theme which emerged from teacher responses was a concern 

surrounding en overemphasis in the evaluations on classroom 

appearance and rapport with parents. This comment catches the 
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concern expressed by teachers: 

Much of this strikes me as a 'please let's have good 
public relations. . .let's have a nice showy classroom, 
well decorated, let's get along with children ...' It seems 
that competence as a teacher is underplayed. 

Several teachers expressed grave concerns about the way in which 

administrators were filling out the evaluative forms. Many of 

those teachers who expressed mixed reactions liked the criteria 

and the avaluation form but questioned the procedure used in 

completing the form. Persistent rumors emerged that principals 

were simply giving all of their teachers tens in an effort to 

make their school look best in the final evaluations. Several 

teachers confirmed thess rumours but did so with the stipulation 

that they not be identified. They were clearly concerned that 

they might be punished in some way. Regardless of whether these 

rumors are true, it does point out that teachers thought 

improvements had to be made in the methodology of evaluating 

nominees for Level Four. 

Anonymous Input Frgm Parents 

Parents could place anonymous input into a Level Four 
nominee's file. Teachers were asked whether they thought this was 
a good idea. Their answers ar* shown in Table 4.12. 

Table 4.12 

l©3S^er Opinions Concerning Anonymous Ingut From Parents 
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Approve 

Do Not Approve 
Mixed Feelings 



ELEM 
13 
9 
6 



KIDDLE 
0 
9 
8 



HS 

1 
13 
16 



TOTAL 
14 
31 
30 



Note. Under the heeding of "» : xed Feelings", meny of these 
teechers did not wind perentel input es much es they minded the 
notion of the input being enonynous. 

For those teechers interviewed, e very strong sentiment emerged 

egeinst perer.ts being ellowed to provide anonymous input into e 

nominee's file. The feet that the input is anonymous seems to 

have been what teachers objected to most strenuously. This 

comment is quite representative: 

I surely think if they are going to have something put 
into my file, I should know who said it, and I should 
have a chance for rebuttal . 

Principal Evaluations Are Not Shored with Level Four Nominees 

Principals were required to complete the evaluation form 
previously discussed. The district's career ladder planning 
committee decided that these evaluations would not be shared with 
nominees. Nominees were required fro sign a waiver upon submitting 
on application which indicated that they were aware of this fact. 
Teachers were asked what they thought of this procedure. The 
results are shown in Table 4.13. 
Table 4.13 

Attitudes toward Waiving the Right of Access to the Career Ladder 
File 
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ELEH 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


No Problems 


4 


5 


2 


11 


Want Access to Files 


20 


10 


26 


56 



Once again, those teachers interviewed seemed to be quite 

unhappy with the way the district organized this component of the 

Career Ladder Plan. This sentiment teemed to be stronger in the 

elementary schools and high schools where 46 of 52 teachers 

interviewed did not approve of the principals" evaluations being 

kept secret from the nominees. Many comments in this area were 

quite strong, for example: 

What's the use of evaluation if you don't find out 
what you are doing well and what you need to improve. 
It's the most inane, stupid approach I've ever heard... 
it's dumb. 

One of the high school teachers had this to say: 

Obviously it's a craven and cowardly act on the part of 
the administration. . .They were afraid of the heat they 
might receive. 

A more moderate response was: 

Golly, I think he has a right to a certain amount of 
privacy with his evaluation. However, if I was an 
applicant, I'd certainly want to know why I wasn't 
selected . 

Those who agreed that the principals' evaluations should be kept 
secret responded like this: 

It's fine with me... I don't think we have time for 
a principal to be challenged on every evaluation he 
does. 

The data reflect strong teacher sentiment that this aspect of the 
application process for Level Four should be changed. 
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Identity of Teachers Chosen for Level Four Award Is Kept Secret 

The district's career ladder planning committee decided that 
the names of those teachers who ultimately receive the 01,000 
award for exemplary performance would be kept secret. Teachers 
were asked what they thought about this aspect of the career 
ladder plan. Results are seen in Table 4.14. 
Table 4.14 

Confidentiality Surrounding Recipients of Level Four Funds 





ELEM 


MIDDLE 


HS 


TOTAL 


Agree with Policy 


8 


4 


1 


13 


Disagree with Policy 


15 


5 


20 


40 


Mixed Reaction 


2 


3 


5 


10 


!4o Opinion 


3 


2 


2 


7 
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By more than a three to one margin , teachers did not agree with 
this aspect of the career ladder plan. Again, opposition seemed 
strongest in the elementary schools and the high schools. As with 
the previous category, most teachers were vehement in their 
disagreement. Consider this comment which was quite 
representative : 

What's the purpose of this? Who are our master teachers... 
If this is to provide us role models, who's to be the 
model? I think it is a farce! 

Other words and phrases used by teachers to describe their 
thoughts concerning this aspect of the prog van: 

Horrendous. . .terrible. . .preposterous. . .th»re isn't a 
worse program. . .morally wrong .breaks J *< islative 
intent. 

Teachers who favored keeping this information secret made 
comments like this one: 
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It's a two-edge sword... It's nice for everyone to be 
known, but then parents would all want that teacher. 

Other teachers thought that making the names public would create 
unhealthy competitive situations for tsachers. A teacher who 
thought this said: 

I think it is a necessity to avoid pitting teachsr 
against teacher. 

ISSSHsr. Participation In the System 
Teachers were esk»d if they were going to apply for career ladder 
positions during the 1985-86 school year. Responses are 
summarized in Table 4.15. 
Table 4.15 

future Partcipation in the Career Ladder PLan 

ELEH MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Committees 

15 9 5 29 

No 11 1 0 12 

Master Teacher 

Y«* 9 6 6 21 

No 15 5 16 36 

Plan Must Change First 6 6 4 16 

The results show that teachers interviewed thought more 
positively about service on district committees as opposed to 
applying for the Level Four master teacher SI ,000 award. Of the 
41 teachers who responded to the question concerning committee 
participation, 29 indicated that they would apply for a district 
committee for the 1985-86 school year. The teachers who responded 
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to the question concerning the Level Four award indicated greater 

reservations about applying in 1985-86. Most took a wait and see 

attitude. Consider this comment: 

Not unless there are a lot of changes. Open up the files 
for one thing and have a different kind of evaluation 
system . 

A negative attitude toward Level Four was particularly evident in 
the high schools where 16 of 22 teacher© interviewed indicated 
they would not apply for the 61,000. Several were quite strong in 
expressing their thoughts. Several comments like this one were 
voiced: 

No. I absolutely will not. I want nothing to do with 
this system as it exists. It's immoral and unethical. 

There were several responses like this one: 

No. I don't have a good feeling about it. I don't think 
I have to degrade myself by soliciting letters or playing 
a game. The money doesn't mean that much to me. 

One teacher who applied but was not accepted for a committee 
position had this to say: 

I'm going to keep applying to these committees until 

I find out why I'm not on them. I think I have valuable 

input--I really do. 

Teachers who thought they would apply for career ladder positions 
in 1985-86 had various reasons. This response is quite 
representative of the major reasons teachers had for wanting to 
apply: 

More than likely .. .There are financial reasons, and 
I'd like the recognition from faculty members. 

Financial reasons, recognition from other professionals in the 

schools, and the chance to lend input into the system emerged as 

the major reasons teachers gave for wanting to apply for career 
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ledder position© for 1985-86. 

of the Career Ladder Program on 

E£2£9§*ional Relations 

Teachers were asked to discuss their perceptions of the 

effects of the career ladder system on relationships among 

teachers. A total of 70 responses were given to this question. 

Forty-three of the respondents indicated that the system was 

having negative effects on relationships among teachers. Only two 

teachers indicated an awareness of positive effects from the 

system. A teacher from the high schools had this to say: 

It's negative. I see people wondering, mistrustful... 
It's divisive. 

Seventeen teachers indicated that they did not perceive negative 
effects at the time of the interview, yet they thought there 
could be negative effects after the 1984-85 school year. Many of 
these teachers responded this way: 

Not now, it's too early. . .There has been talk... I wonder 
who it on the committee. I wonder who applied. I suspect 
when we come back in the fall, there are going to be 
questions asked. I don't think it will be good. 

Six teachers indicated that they perceived minimal to no 
differences as a result of career ladder implementation. Host of 
these teachers thought that everyone was going about their 
business as usual. 

I££§St§ on Relations Between Teachers and Administrators 

Teachers were asked if they perceived changes in the way 
they were relating to administrators. Tha majority of teachers 
perceived minimal to no differences occurring in these 
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relationships. Out of 70 teachers who responded to the question, 
38 perceived no differences. Comments like this one were ^uite 
common : 

Not in my building. I think it's because no one is going 
around with a clipboard writing you up on this and that. 
Our administration has been very good at standing distant. 

Twenty-one teachers who did notice differences in relations 

between teachers and administrators thought that there had been 

more ingratiating behavior. A minority of teachers thought that 

the district's Career Ladder Plan merely exacerbated an already 

poor situation. One teacher said this: 

...They've always related poorly and it will continue. 

Five teachers thought that it was too early to assess the impact 
on relations between teachers and administrators. 

It was interesting to note that the majority of teachers 
thought that clear differences emerged in the way they worn 
relating to each other, yet they perceived few differences in 
their relationships with administrators. This seems unusual 
particularly in light of the strong sentiment expressed 
concerning the way administrators were required to evaluate 
teachers for career ladder positions. 

Relations Between Career Ladder Teachers and Non-Career Ladder 
Teachers 

Many teachers found this question difficult to answer. Out 
of 70 respondents, 15 could not answer or thought that 
differences in relations would be apparent only after the 1984-85 
career ladder promotions were made public. Consider this comment: 
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We don't know who the career ladder people are, so at 
this point we are getting along fine. However, [jokingly] 
i£ we do find out who the career ladder people are, we'll 
have to have separate faculty lounges. 

Thirty-one teachers thought that there were minimal or no 

effects on relations between career ladder and non-career ladder 

teachers. Most teachers thought that because they were 

professionals, they would be able to put any differences aside. 

One of the high school teachers had this to say: 

I personally know who they are [the career ladder 
teachers] , and I don't see any differences. 

Ten teachers thought that there were clear differences between 
career ladder and non-career ladder teachers. Not a single 
teacher interviewed thought that any positive effects had 
surfaced in this area. Many of these teachers commented on the 
differences between teachers. One of the high school teacher© had 
this to say: 

It's divisive. There are a number of teachers who would 
be logical candidates but they didn't apply because of 
their principles about career ladders. When they see 
less competent people getting '1,000, it will cau£* 
problems. 

These results suggest that the teachers interviewed do not 
perceive the district's Career Ladder Plan as being a positive 
influence on relations among teachers. 

Effects On Teacher Esteem and Morale 

Teachers were asked if the presence of the career ladder 
system and any recognition coming from the system had affected 
esteem, morale, or contribution. Most of the teachers thought 
that morale had been impacted most. Questions regarding esteem 
and contribution resulted in many varied responses. Comments 
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concerning the overall effects on morale, esteem, and 
contribution are shown in Table 4.16. 
Table 4.16 

Infects of the Career Ladder Plan on Self -Esteew and Morale 
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ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

No Effect* 14 7 10 31 

Positive 3 0 14 

Negative 10 2 6 18 

The results indicate most of the teachers interviewed thought 
that few effects if arty were readily visible. Eighteen teachers 
thought that morale had been effected negatively. Only four 
teachers interviewed thought that morale had been effected 
positively. Regarding morale, many teachers responded in this 
way : 

It's been a negative effect on morale and self-esteem 
because of the secrecy aspect. 

Several teachers were quite angry with the effects of the system 

on their morale. One of the high school teachers had this to say: 

If I were not to receive career ladder money for being 
a meritorious employee, when they come to me next year 
and want me to do the same (extra service work) I've 
always done, I'll tell them to go find one of the 
meritorious teachers. I'll be damned if I'm going to 
do that kind of extra work. 

Suggestion* For IWEE2YAQ9 The System 
At the end of the interview, teachers were asked to discuss 
any improvements they might make in the system. Responses were 
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quite variable, yet several themes emerged. These themes are 
listed accordiz^ frequency with which they were suggested. 

1) Twenty-fo^- teachers thought that all secrecy should be 
eliminated from the *y*tam. This included posting who was on 
committees, who received money, as well going over 

administrator evaluations with Level Four nominees. 2) Nineteen 
teachers thought that a quota sytem for determining how many 
teachers can qualify for master teacher was counterproductive* 
They endorsed the idea of giving monetary awards to all teachers 
who are performing well. 3) Sixteen teachers indicated that 
career ladder files should be open for review by teachers. 4> 
Fifteen teachers thought that the entire system was dysfunctional 
and should be discontinued as soon as possible. 5) Twelve 
teachers thought that the evaluation process and the criteria by 
which nominees were judged should be spelled out more clearly * 
Recommendations included setting specific, clear standards for 
what a master teacher is plus a clarification of how this person 
is chosen. 6) Twelve teachers thought that more money should go 
into the extended days portion of the district's Career Ladder 
Plan. 7) Nine teachers suggested that peers be allowed to 
participate in the evaluation process. They also suggested that 
teachers be consulted more concerning the development of 
evaluative criteria. 8) Seven teachers thought that the 
individuals who perform the evaluations should be more 
accountable. These teachers wanted more visits made by these 
evaluators. The number of visits was variable, ranging from three 
to seven with an average of about four. 9> Five teachers thought 
that the evaluative tool needed more work in the form of fine 
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tuning and deemphasis of physical environment evaluation. 

Other recommendations were made. These included: use the 
extra money to raise the base ealary schedule rather than fund 
career ladders, spread the committee assignments around more 
fairly, change the term "Master Teacher," pay teachers to take 
refresher classes, use career ladder money to reduce class size, 
provide training for evaluators, be more selective and careful 
about which parents are chosen to give evaluative input, 
eliminate parental input, involve students in the evaluative 
process, and use a ballot and have all teachers vote for master 
teachers rather than a self -nomination process. 

In summary, teachers were quite pleased with the extended 
days portion of the Career Ladder Plan. Reaction to the district 
committees was mixed but far more favorable when compared to the 
master teacher component of the plan. In this area, teachers were 
negative concerning the district's Career Ladder Plan. They 
resented the secrecy, and many thought they were not given ample 
opportunity to contribute ideas to the development of the 
program — particularly in the area of the evaluation process for 
Level Four nominees • 
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CHAPTER FIVE 

SUBURBAN DISTRICT CAREER LADDER DEVELOPMENT CASE STUDY 

General Description 
Thia district ia one of the largeat in the state; it is 
also one of the fastest growing. While situated near an urban 
area, the district encompasses a wide range of community types 
from urban tc bedroom to rural. The 59 schools in the district 
employed approximately 2,400 teachers during the 83-84 school 
year, while the 84*85 student population was approximately 
57,000. The population is described as being stable, but several 
of the schools are in a transitional phase going from 
predominantly rural populations to suburban communities. The 
primary source of income for residents is mixed while the racial 
nix for the district is 94. 8* Caucasian. 

Given the proximity to a major urban area, there are 
excellent opportunities for post-secondary education, and many of 
the teachers have pursued post-graduate degrees. Generally, 
there is a positive response to education and teachers within the 
community, although salaries are somewhat lower than the state 
average. Faculties at the individual schools vary widely. Some 
of the schools are new and accordingly have rather young 
teachers, while others are established with older teachers. 

The Career Ladder Plan 
While the district as a whole adopted a specific Career 
Ladder Plan, three schools in the district were allowed to 
develop their own pilot programs. The. remainder of this case 
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stuJy will focus on the three pilot programs, one each at the 
elementary, middle, and secondary levels. These were established 
separately and were tailored to individually meet the needs of 
the particular school. 

Ib§ High School Pilot Program Planning Process 
The high school participants felt that in most districts, 
career ladder money resulted from doing additional work rather 
than as a reward for quality teaching. They disagreed with this 
philosophy, thinking that teachers should not have to accept 
"part time work" to earn the extra money. Additionally, they 
felt that teachers need not provide lengthy documentation of new 
programs to justify the pay increase. They chose instead to let 
teachers evaluate other teachers, and those who were chosen as 
master teachers would be paid accordingly. No additional work 
would be required — recognition end rewards would be given for 
the level of excellence already attained. Another point of 
consideration in developing the plan was the need to avoid 
creating competition among the faculty members. They wanted a 
plan that would create a supportive environment. They also felt 
it was important to eliminate quotas -- everyone was eligible to 
participate in the pilot Career Ladder Plan if they fit the 
criterion established. Once this philosophy was established, the 
specifics of designing the Career Ladder Plan were addressed. 

A well-rounded steering committee was selected which 
represented all the faculty areas. Members were chosen by the 
staff -- each teacher had an opportunity to nominate three people 
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to serve on the committee, and the 12 top vote getters became the 
representatives. These 12 individuals were joined by one 
administrator to form the steering committee. 

The initial responsibility of the steering committee was to 
meet during the summer and set up guidelines for the school's 
Career Ladder Pl.m which were then voted on in the fall by all 
the teachers. There was much agreement within the committee and 
a considerable amount of communication with the rest of the staff 
during the entire career ladder formation process. The principal 
was seen as a strong and fcir leader who was able to sell the 
pilot project idea to the rest of the staff. Much of the 
administrative and follow-up work (scheduling, organization, 
etc.) was handled by the principal. 

Because of time constraints, the plan came together quite 
fast. Each representative on the committee was given 
assignments, and they would in turn gather information and then 
report back to the rest of the committee. Initially, this did 
not involve more than 10 to 15 hours of actual committee meeting. 
The committee was divided arbitrarily into two teams, one 
designed the ladder and the other designed the pay scale. They 
continued to meet throughout the school year to evaluate and 
update their plan, and this involved an additional 20 to 25 hours 
of work. 

From the very beginning the plan was well received by the 
staff. In order to initiate a pilot Career Ladder Plan, they 
needed 90* cooperation of the staff, and this early level of 
agreement continued into the design and implementation phases of 
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the program. 

Initially, the issue to crystalize most quickly was that of 
the peer evaluation. This was well received by most everyone, 
but the consequences of this evaluation created one of the more 
difficult issues — that of having tine to do the evaluations and 
tfte committee meeting after the evaluation. This was hard to set 
up, but they chose to stick with their decision because the 
teachers preferred having the input. 

During the early stages of the construction of the plan 
there was no xr»put from the community, including parents. But, 
their response hus been favorable. 

Itl§ 3iS*dle School Pilot Program Planning Process 
The general con^eensv* at the middle school was 
dissatisfaction with other plans in the state, and the staff felt 
they could develop a better plan which wouXd be more appropriate 
for their particular school. The prevailing philosophy was that 
the pilot program should involve the entire staff working toward 
common goals (school discipline improvement and scholastic 
progress). Additionally, there should be some eort of 
administrative evaluation of each teacher and an optional area 
for individual and/or team goals. Voluntary participation was an 
important factor with all teachers being eligible. A majority of 
weight should be placed on the individual goals, where the 
teacher has the most control end where the actual teaching 
occurs. Teachers would also be able to design their own plan to 
coincide with their classroom needs. They also ielt the term 
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"merit pay" woe more appropriate than the term "career ladder" 
and choae to design their plan accordingly. 

The steering committee, which consisted of the principal, 
assistant principal, teacher specialist, and six teachers was 
selected by the principal. The principal was a key participant 
and viewed by the teachers a* being competent and fair. 

While a management consultant did make a presentation on 
productivity in conjunction with the development of the plan, 99* 
of the plan was established by the school people. Roughly 30 
hours of meetings were involved in the summer, and an additional 
30 hours of time was involved once school was in session. 

Each steering committee member was assigned to represent and 
meet with other staff members, and all staff members were 
included in one of thus* groure. This allowed for a high degree 
of communication to occur and eliminated some of the resentment 
the non-participating teachers may have felt about the plan. 
Therefore, the plan was viewed as being fair. The committee was 
quite flexible even after the plan was underway* Expression of 
opinions was always encouraged and changes were made, keeping the 
process an open one to *hich everyone had access , Additionally, 
the principal encouraged everyone to participate and gave people 
options on how to communicate with him. 

Everyone had an equal vote on the committee, and the input 
from various areas was balanced. While there were no parents on 
the committee, they ended up being supportive, and, in 
retrospect, this was one oversight that the participants felt 
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should be changed. 

There were no easy planning issues the entire process woe 
long and arduous. The fact that there would be voluntary 
participation and that all teachers would be eligible promoted a 
high degree of morale early in the planning stages. A difficult 
issue to resolve was that of the evaluation process. Since the 
balance of the career ladder money was based on evaluative 
evidence, there was a great deal of discussion as to what areas 
should be evaluated, who would do the evaluation, and what was 
important. This led to feelings of apprehension on the part of 
many of the teachers. 

IllS liSSSQtSEY School Pilot Program Planning Process 
In setting up the Career Ladder Program at the elementary 
school, the prevailing philosophy was that teachers should be 
able to tailor the program to fit the needs of their individual 
classrooms. They wanted to maintain local control over the 
schoool's pilot Career Ladder Plan instead of having unknown 
individuals making decisions for them. They wanted to base their 
Plan on the existing skills the teachers had rather than crying 
to develop new projects* The vague criteria they used were 
helpful, allowing the teachers to be specific and to define their 
own goals. All teachers would be eligible, but the Plan was 
voluntary, and one could participate in either part or all of it. 

The steering committee consisted of the principal, teacher 
representative, and two parents (considered to be influential 
people). There were few conflicts and much consensus on the 
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committee, resulting in an opan process of communication. The 
members were respected, and they had good communication with the 
rest of the staff. There was also a strong desire on the part of 
the teachers to see the plan succeed. 3y designing their own plan 
they had a greater level of personal investment than they would 
have had by accepting the district plan. Also, the principal was 
seen as fair and viewed as a atrong ©valuator in the past, and 
the ataff was comfortable with this individual's working style. 

Phase I of the development of the evaluation criteria 
consisted of distributing a questionnaire to each family, staff 
member, ar.d the principal. Individuals were asked to list as 
many things as they could that made an exceptional teacher. They 
were also asked to list things teachers had done in the past that 
made a significant difference in the learning success of a child. 
This was done in July of 1984, and 89 out of 520 questionnaires 
were returned. All responses were anonymous and obviously 
voluntary which resulted in greater cohesion and coopsra ion. 
From these initial 89 responses 20 criteria categories were 
determined. During Phase II, in August, a second questionnaire 
was »ent out asking the same 520 individuals to prioritize the 20 
criteria. In Phase II, 132 responses were received, and three 
separate rank orders representing the teachers, parents, and 
principals responses were formed. These were weighted u nd 
averaged to obtain the final rankings. from this, the final six 
evaluative criteria listed below were obtained. 
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1. Enhances the development of the child's self-imags 
end self esteem • 

2. Exhibits personal characteristics and qualities 
conducive to helping children learn. 

3. Develops a strong reading, language arts and 
mathemat ics program . 

4. Creates an exciting, motivating learning 
environment. 

5. Emphasizes problem-solving and higher level 
thinking skills in instruction. 

6. Adapts teaching style to individual needs and 
learning styles. 

This method of obtaining structured input ensured that 
everyone had an equal chance to respond via the questionnaires. 
The parents also had input which enabled them to identify Uieir 
goals, and this, in turn, educated the teachers as to their 
wishes. This had the additional benefit of enhancing public 
relations and it gave positive parental support to the teachers. 
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Interview Questions Asked In All Three Schools 
Though there were major differences between career ladder 
programs at the three schools, teachers at each of the three 
schools were asked similar evaluative questions across levels. 
The interview questions stay be found in Appendices 5-1 
(pilot elementary school), 5-2 (pilot middle school), and 5-3 
(pilot high school). These questions and the teachers' responses 
are reported below. 

Teachers at each of the schools wore asked how many years 
they had been in the teaching profession as well as how many 
years they had been teaching in the district. Results are shown 
in Table 5.1. 
Table 5.1 

Total Number of Years leaching 

ELEM MIDDLE HS 

Mean Median Mean Median Mean Median 

Total Years 9.2 .10.0 13.5 10.0 12.3 



District Only 4.3 5.0 -- -- 9.4 

Note* All teachers (Means only) Total Years Teaching =9.2 



11.0 
9.0 



Several interesting facts concerning thase schools emerge 
from the demogrr.phic data. There were a high percentage of male 
teachers in the elementary school. This was reflected in the 
interview sample. Out of 14 teachers interviewed in the 
elementary school, three were females and 11 were males, A tea 
teaching approach is used in the elementary school es well. 
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The middle school teachers hod been, on the average, in the 
teaching profession longer than teachers in the other schools. 
This school is ulso the most rural of the three schools. 

The high school teacKsrs had, cn average, longer tenure in 
the district. Three teachers interviewed had 18 or more years 
teaching experience in the district. 

EsSStigns Of Teachers To The Planning Process 
Teachers were asked about the planning process and its 
effect on the Career Ladder Plans in their schools. Results are 
summarized in Table 5.2. 
Table 5.2 

Teacher Reactions To the Planning Process 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 



Positive Reaction 13 8 7 
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Too Much Work 1 o 2 3 

Mixed Reaction 0 l 2 3 

No Response 0 5 0 5 

These results show that by an overwhelming margin, nearly six to 
one, teachers in the target scnools thought that the outcome of 
the planning process was positive. An elementary school teacher 
said this: 

The fict that we wrote it did a lot for our faculty. 
It brought us closer together. 

This comment was made by a middle school teacher: 

We were optimistic that we could do something significant. 

One of the high school teachers said this: 
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Generally, we were excited not to be locked into 
whet the district wee doing. 

Another high school teacher commented: 

This is a pretty cohesive school „ and everyone felt 
if we set it up properly it could work and not hurt 
feelings. 

The overwhelming positive sentiment expressed by teachers in 
all three schools must be noted. The involvement of teachers from 
the start plus the willingness displayed by the planning 
committees to solicit teacher input as the process went on 
appeared to be major factors related to this positive outcome. 

As previously mentioned, one of the unique features of this 
district is that each school created its own career ladder 
system. Teachers were asked to discuss their thoughts as to why 
their school developed its own system. Their responses are 
summarized in Table 5.3. 
Table 5.3 

BSS52Q5 fQE Develoging Unique Systems 



Disliked District's Plan 
Better Opportunities 

For School's Teachers 



ELEH MIDDLE HS 
12 8 7 



TOTAL 

27 

13 



Strong Administrator Desire 
To Work Out Ind. Plan 



4 



Sense of Adventure/Challenge 0 
Do Not Know/Other 0 



3 
1 



0 
1 



3 
2 



The results indicate a strong, if not overwhelming, perception 
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by teachers that they would be better off if they developed their 

own programs. Sentiment was quite strong against a preliminary 

plan developed by the district. An elementary teacher said this: 

The district's plan was so bad we didn't have anything 
to lose. 

Another elementary teacher said this: 

We didn't want to lose our cohesive staff environment 
by adopting the district's more competitive plan. 

A middle school teacher described the district's plan this way: 

Basically, the district's career ladder plan is so 
negative. They only reward one teacher when so many 
are deserving. Programs like that cause animosity. We 
were motivated to do a program that would offer mora 
choices. 

In the high school, several teachers commented on the initiative 
displayed by the principal as well as the opportunity to create 
their own plcn: 

Our principal was willing to put in the time to make 
it work. We could control our destiny. We knew we had 
more than six good teachers. 

Another high school teacher said this: 

Our principal could see the possibilities of developing 
our own plan. He knew he had a faculty he could work with. 
There was a monetary incentive as well, because a pilot 
school got more. 

This information, when combined with the results of the previous 
question concerning teachers' reactions to the planning process, 
tends to support decentralized career ladder planning. An even 
stronger case may be argued for incorporating maximum teacher 
input into the career ladder planning process. 

Teachers were asked to recall if their school made the 
decision to create its own career ladder plan before or after the 
district released its preliminary plan. The answers to this 
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question ore summarized in Table 5.4. 
Table 5.4 

When Was the Decision Made to Create The Plan? 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Before the District 

Plan was Formulated 0 0 0 0 

After the District 

Plan was Formulated 14 10 6 30 

Unsure 0 4 6 10 

Other/No Answer 0 0 1 l 

The results indicate that, while some teachers were not sure 
whether the district had formulated a Career Ladder Plan before 
the schools decided to plan their programs, most teachers 
thought their schools developed their own programs after the 
district Plan had been formulated. 

P£2SS5§ Bjr Which Teachers Were 
Selected To Particigate 
Teachers were asked to describe the process by which they 
and their colleagues were chosen to participate in their schools' 
Career Ladder Programs. The responses are summarized for each 
school . 

In the elementary school, all 14 respondents indicated that 
they were offered a voluntary contract. This contract was open- 
ended and requested that teachers address the six criteria 
established in their own personal way. Upon choosing to sign the 
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contract. the teacher would be required to meet the criteria 
established (see Appendix 5-4) as well as fulfill a series of 
self -devised goals. 

In the middle school, a similar system existed. All 14 
respondents indicated that they were offered a voluntary 
contract. Upon signing the contract, the teachers were required 
to submit a proposal which outlined their teaching goals. 

In the high school, ten teachers said that each applicant 
filled out an application and than decided which of the five 
steps they wished to qualify for. Three teachers described the 
process as being an open process where everyone with at least one 
year of teaching experience was eligible to apply. The common 
themes in the responses of high school teachers were that 
everyone could apply and that each teacher was given the 
opportunity to choose what level of the plan they wished to apply 
for. 

The Selection Process 
Teachers were asked if they thought the selection process 
used in their school's Career ladder program was clear. Their 
answers are summarized in Table 5.5. 
Table 5.5 

Was the Selection Process Ci«ar? 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Yes-Clear Process n 13 e 32 



No-Vague Process 0 0 3 

Unclear at First/ 



3 
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Table 5.5 cont. ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Became Clear Later 3 0 0 3 

Unsure/No Answer 0 1 1 2 

These results indicate that by lore than a ten to one margin, 
the teachers who were interviewed thought that the selection 
process was clear. Most teachers indicated that they understood 
what they were required to do in order to submit their 
applications. One of the high school teachers said this about the 
process : 

The process is quite clear. Each person received an 
application, and it indicates what is needed for each 
level using the ladder- -how long you taught, how 
much education, etc. 

An elementary teacher described the process this way: 

It was very clear. I understood right from the beginning. 
The program is very simple. 

Only three of the 40 respondents indicated that the process was 
unclear. These three responses came from the high school. One of 
those teachers said this: 

Some of the things were a little ambiguous. I would 
have applied for Level Five had it been clearer that 
I was eligible to apply. 

Teachers were also asked to discuss whether or not they 
thought the selection process was fairly executed. Answers to 
this question are summarized in Table 5.6. 
Table 5.6 

EsiEQSSS Qt the Selection Process 
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ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

Yes-Fair Process 13 14 e 35 

No-Not Fair 1 0 2 3 

Unsure 0 0 2 2 

Once again, the majority of teachers interviewed thought that the 
process was fair. 35 of the 40 teachers interviewed thought 
that the selection process was fair. A high school teacher said 
this: 

Basically, you got the level just by evaluating yourself. 

An elementary school teacher who did not think the process was 
fair commented on the plan: 

It's not fair. The criteria are too difficult for some 
program staff to meet. 

Political !iQS*ercur rents 

Teachers were asked to discuss whether they perceived any 
political struggles occurring in their school as a result of 
career ladders. The teachers' answers are summarized in Table 
5.7. 

Table 5.7 

Attitudes Toward the Presence of Political Undercurrents 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTAL 

No Major Struggles 

Occurred 11 13 n 35 

Minor Problems 3 11^ 
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The results indicate that the vast majority of teachers 
thought that no major problems with polititcal pressure and/or 
infighting occurred. There was a small degree of concern on the 
part of several elementary teachers regarding the role of a 
consulting company in the career ladder process. One of these 
teachers said this: 

...Only the decision about the consulting company 
joining the project. They work on success and job 
satisfaction, and we decided not to include them... 

A teacher who thought that a degree of political pressure existed 
at the elementary school level said this: 

There were a couple of strongly opinionated and vocal 
people on the committee who wanted no extra work and, 
they influenced the group. 

Host teachers responded in this manner: 

Our plan eliminated most potentials for political 
undercurrents because favoritism is not an issue. 

When examining the responses obtained from these teacher 
questionnaires, it appears that the teachers interviewed thought 
that the selection process was clear, fair, and workable. 
Teachers understood what was required of them to participate in 
the program by an impressive ten to one margin. By a similar 
wide margin, teachers also thought that their applications for 
career ladder positions had been fairly evaluated. An even larger 
majority of teachers interviewed thought that the selection and 
planning processes were free from political undercurrents. These 
impressive results provide additional support for the methods 
used by these schools in developing their career ladder plans- 
decentralized career ladder planning and extensive teacher input 
into the planning process. 

d 
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iffSSts of The Career Ladder Program on 
Professional Relations 
Teachers at the three schools were also asked to comment on 
any changes in the way teachers related to each other as a result 
of career ladders. The results are summarized in Table 5.8. 
Table 5.8 

Effects of Career Ladders on Relations among Faculty 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTALS 

Positive Effect 9 2 5 16 

Negative Effect 12 l 4 

No Effect 4 5 5 14 

No Answer/Other 04 1 5 

The results indicate that two perceptions were most common among 

the teachers interviewed. One perception was that the effects on 

relationships between teachers were positive. The other common 

perception is that relations were not changed much as a result of 

career ladders. Only four out of 39 teachers interviewed thought 

negative effects were apparent. A teacher who thought that 

relationships between teachers had improved said: 

As far as I know, it has all been positive. We feel 
good about the program. It hasn't changed our feelings 
or attitudes about each other. We work just as well 
as we did before. 

Another teacher said: 

Ours strengthened good relationships and developed new 
ones. It was really a great experience to get out and 
appreciate other departments. 

A teacher who thought that no differences in relations had 
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occurred said: 

I don't see any difference. We have always been a fun, 
close school and nothing has changed that. 

This comment was made by another teacher who perceived no real 
differences in relations: 

We are all getting an equal share, so no problems. 
Only four of the 39 teachers interviewed thought that the career 
ladder brought on negative effects in relations among teachers. 
These teachers objected to other teachers comparing notes and 
discussing their evaluations—something that was supposed to be 
private. A teacher said this: 

We have some teachers comparing marks in a non-pro- 
fessional way. This bothered the administration. It 
made the evaluation like a contest. 

Another teacher said: 

There has been some anxiety and an undercurrent of 
teachers feeling that some teachers are going overboard 
with goals and documentation. We were urged to keep it 
simple, but some teachers have gone all out. 

Unlike elsewhere, the teachers in these schools indicated that 
the career ladder program has had positive effects on relations 
among faculty members. 

§*£§ct§ 20 Relation* Between Teachers and Administrators 

Teachers were asked whether they perceived any changes in 
the way teachers and administrators were relating to each other 
as a result of career ladders. Answers to thir question are 
summarized in Table 5.8. 
Table 5.8 

IffSSts on Relations between Administrators and Faculty 
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Positive Effect* 
Negative Effects 
No Changes 
Unsure/Other 

Note. Due to time constraints, five teachers were unable to 
respond to the question. 

27 of the 40 teachers interviewed perceived that no changes 

occurred a relations between administrators and teachers. Not 

one teacher interviewed thought that relations between 

administrators and teachers had deteriorated in any way. Most of 

the comments were like this one: 

No change. We have worked with our administration before. 
Nothing new is going to come up. 

Teachers were asked whether they perceived differences 
between career ladder teachers and non-career ladder teachers. 
Teachers in other districts have indicated that there were 
perceived differences between these two groups. Most have also 
indicated that divisive feelings exist among teachers in these 
schools. 

In these schools however, the clear, overwhelming response 
from teachers was that the question of differences between career 
ladder teachers and non-career ladder teachers is simply not an 
issue. The reason for this is that all of the teachers in the 
schools, with the exception of first year teachers in one school, 
were eligible to apply. Participation in the plans was strictly 
voluntary, and each of the schools decided against using any type 




ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTALS 

2 15 8 

0 0 0 0 

7 13 7 27 

5 0 0 5 
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of quota or competitive scheme for distributing career ladder 
funds. Only one teacher interviewed thought that negative or 
divisive effects between teachers were present. Even in this 
case, the teachers excluded from the plan were described as being 
more upset with the fact that they were not eligible for career 
ladder compensation. The impact of this sentiment on relations 
was described as minimal. 

I*£ss£s on Teacher esteem and Morale 

Teachers were asked to describe their perceptions of how 
their self-esteem, morale, and/or contribution to their schools 
had changed as a result of career ladders. Their answers are 
summarized in Table 5.10. 
Table 5.10 

§££S9t£ of the Career Ladder Plan on Esteem and Morale 

ELEM MIDDLE HS TOTALS 



20 
3 
8 
6 



Positive Effect 2 9 9 

Negative Effect 3 0 0 

No Effect 152 

Unsure/Other 5 0 1 

Note. Because of time constraints, five teachers were unable to 
answer this question. 

Most teachers thought that their school's career ladder program 
hud a positive effect on morale and self-esteem. A teacher 
described the effects this way: 

Teachers are doing more things than usual sooner, 
better, and more often. 
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Another teacher said this: 

Just the thought of the extra cash is a boost. 
The following comment captured the thoughts and feelings that 
many teachers experienced: 

I think it had an effect on boosting morale and egos 
even though most probably wouldn't admit it. But three 
or four of your peers sitting down and telling you you 
are doing a good 30b has to have that effect. 

Several teachers thought that the plan hod negative effects on 

esteen, morale, and contribution. Much of the concern centered 

around the amount of time teachers spent on personal career 

ladder planning. A teacher who thought this said: 

Some teachers are spending classtine on projects 
instead of using their own time. 

Another teacher said this: 

People say they are doing more, but I'm not sure 
they are. I don't know that any real classroom 
teaching changes have occurred. 

Even with these few teachers expressing concern the data 
indicates that most teachers thought that their career ladder 
program had a positive effect on their esteem, morale, or their 
contribution . 

Suggestions for Improving The System 
Teachers in each of the schools made suggestions as to how 
their school's Career Ladder Plans might be improved. Many 
suggestions were made, and several emerged more than once for 
each school. The following suggestions were voiced most often 
concerning improvement in each school's Career Ladder Plan. 
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§A§5§D£3EY School 

1) Clarify the documentation procedures. Everyone needs to 
know what ie expected of them and what i© additional work by 
choice. 

2) Add extra criterion measures. Another alternative would 
be to have ten criteria and allow the teacher to pick six which 
he/she would like to work with. 

3) More sharing of ideas on what everyone must do to meet 
the criteria is needed. 

4) Do not use the Iowa Test exclusively. Combine use of this 
test with a standardized test or basal achievement criteria. 

5) Involve kids and parents more in the process. 



Middle School 

1) Spell out the criteria more completely—particularly the 
dress code and goal planning procedure. 

2) The principal should come to evaluate for longer time 
periods. This will create more consistent evaluations. Do not 
give teachers prior notice that the principal is coming in- -the 
teachers should be seen as they are. 
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3> Work on the ©valuation component. The school needs to 
improve evaluations of classroom performance. 

4> Rewrite the evaluation form on a one to five scale. As it 
stands now there is no middle ground between good and bad. 

5) Evaluate the school's experience to find out what goals 

should or should not be used in the future. Expand the criteria 
to include more comprehensive coverage of teaching areas. 

High School 

1> Improve the evaluation form so that it is more specific 
and can be used more accurately. 

2) Put more money into career ladders. 

3) Do not adopt the district plan. 

•4) Make evaluations less time consuming. 

5) Evaluate the present system and make it more precise. 
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Structural Feature* of the Elementary School Plan 
The elementary school plan offered a pay bonus based upon 
exemplary teaching performance for all qualified teachers. 
The program was funded at the rate of $25,000. Teachers on 
probation were not eligible for the plan. Teachers with 
provisional status as well as any certified teachers were 
qualified to apply for the voluntary plan. This included special 
program, guidance, and media personnel as well. 

The essential components of the plan centered on six 
evaluative criteria. These criteria were designed as standards 
which the teachers attempted to achieve during the year. 

59velgE5SeQt of The Evaluative Criteria 
During the Summer of 1984, questionnaires were distributed 
to parents of students and staff throughout the school (see 
Appendix 5-5) . The purpose of the questionnaires was to examine 
possible criteria to be used in the evaluation of teachers. Based 
on a consensus of teacher, parent, and principal input, six 
criteria were judged to be most important. These criteria were: 

1) enhancement of the child's self-esteem (i.e., ability 
to validate a child's own self-competencies). 

2) ability to demonstrate personal characteristics and 
qualities which stimulate children to learn. 

3) development of strong reading, language arts, and 
math programs • 

4) ability to create a stimulating learning environment. 
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5) ability to emphasize problem-solving and higher 
level thinking ©kills in instruction. 

6) demonstrated ability to adapt teaching skills to suit 
individual needs. 

^valuation Process 
Teachers who applied for the plan were scheduled to meet 
with on endorsement committee at the start of the school year. 
The purpose of the committee was to review all aspects of the 
contract and to document the plans each teacher was making to 
meet the requirements of the criteria. The endorsement committee 
also secured a specific reference listing of the various data 
sources the teacher would use to document progress throughout the 
year. Each teacher had a different endorsement committee. The 
endorsement committee consisted of the teacher, other members of 
the teaching team as well as faculty members from grades above 
and below the teacher's grade, and the principal. 

Another form of evaluation took place at the mid-year 
interim conference. At this conference, each teacher met 
privately with the principal. Each teacher was responsible for 
preparing a portfolio which documented progress on the goals 
established during the initial endorsement committee hearing. The 
teacher's progress was identified and assessed according to 
the data contained in the portfolio. Recommendations were made 
when necessary, as to how the teacher might be more successful in 
meeting the criteria. 

Each teacher was also required to attend a year-end 
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conference with the principal to determine whether the teacher 
had completed the requirements of the contract. The six 
evaluative criteria were weighted equally in this evaluation. 
Teachers received remuneration for each contract goal they 
achieved. 

With roughly 30 teachers participating, approximately 180 
goals tailored to meet the six evaluative criteria were proposed. 
Many teachers fulfilled the requirements of all six criteria. 
Roughly 150 of the 180 goals were met. Teachers received 
approximately 0200 dollars per goal with a top award being 61200. 



The Elementary School Career Ladder Plan: 
Teacher Perceptions 
In the elementary school, the career ladder planning 
committee developed six criteria which were used in assessing an 
applicant's career ladder file. As mentioned previously, these 
were: ability to enhance the development of student's self-esteem 
and self-image, exhibition of personal characteristics which 
assist students in the learning process, ability to develop 
strong reading, language arts, and math programs, ability to 
create an exciting and motivating learning environment, ability 
to emphasize problem-solving and higher level thinking 
instructional skills, and ability to adapt one's teaching style 
to meet the learning needs of students. 

Fourteen elementary school teachers were asked to discuss 
how comfortable they were with the six criteria used in the 
^ selection process. Almost all of the elementary teachers 
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interviewed were comfortable with the criteria used in the 

eelection process. All 14 teachers who responded to the question 

indicated that they were comfortable with the criteria. This 

comment underscores the positive sentiment: 

The strength is that they are vague until you define 
them with activities specific to your classroom. 

Another teacher said this: 

I'll probably use them to demonstrate my competency 

on a future 30b resume because they represent oil areas 

of teaching. 

Teachers who were not comfortable with the guidelines objected to 
a single criterion within the package. As an example, one teacher 
disliked the criterion involving use of the Iowa Standardized 
Test. This teacher thought that this criterion placed too much 
emphasis on test scores. 

Qritsrie Ujed in the Selection Process 

Teachers were asked whether they thought any particular 

criterion was better than others. Nine teachers thought that the 

criteria were equal--none were better or worse than the others. 

In discussing the criteria a teacher said this: 

They are all necessary and pinpoint the critical aspects 
of education from a student's viewpoint, a teacher's 
viewpoint, and from an educational research standpoint. 

Five teachers thought that there wan significant overlap among 
the criteria. Most viewed this as a non-detrimental phenomenon. 
One teacher said this: 

Some overlap, but they are so open-ended that you have 
a lot of flexibility designing the goals. 

Three teachers thought that criterion three- -evaluation via test 

score results was a less positive criterion , They thought that 
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unnecessary anxiety was promoted through reliance on test scores. 
One teacher thought that criterion #1 (enhancement of the 
child's self-esteem) was quite important, yet extremely difficult 
to evaluate. This teacher's suggestion was to write goals tnat 
will, without question, enhance a child's self-esteem. Another 
teacher thought that feedback from parents should be incorporated 
more into the criteria. One teacher commented that criterion #2 
(exhibition of personal characteristics conducive to the child's 
learning) needed to be refined and should be more specific. One 
resource teacher thought that more realistic goals were necessary 
for special children. This teacher thought that criterion #3 and 
criterion #5 were not workable with the children resource 
teachers deal with. One teacher mentioned that one criterion was 
particularly strong and worthwhile. This criterion emphasized 
working with children's problem-solving and higher level thinking 
skills. 

Problems Encountered Meeting Criteria Requirements 

Teachers were asked to identify any problems they 
experienced attempting to meet the requirements of the criteria. 
Seven teachers indicated that they experienced no problems. 
Several of these teachers thought that it was fairly easy to meet 
the goals. One teacher said this: 

I used important things I'd done before that I knew 
would succeed. 

Another teacher said this: 

As a teacher you have the control to choose what will 
work for you in your specific situation. 

Six teachers thought that writing their goals was an easy process 
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because thie process involved quite a bit of teamwork. They 
thought that there had been a great deal of idea-sharing which 
contributed to the development of team generated goals. A teacher 
seid this about ths process: 

We had a multitude of ideas to choose from with all the 
faculty and team input. 

There were other comments pertaining to difficulties encountered 

by teachers in meeting the criteria requirements. Cne teacher 

who had questions concerning the validity of the criteria said: 

1 don't know if we truly identified what will achieve 
the criteria. Our goals were legitimized by the endorse- 
ment committee, but we really don't know if they will 
work. 

One teacher expressed concern over knowing how to effectively 
document within the career ladder file evidence which met the 
criteria: 

It was difficult to write goals for #6 (individual 
learning styles) at che beginning of the vear because 
I didn't know my students well enough at that time. 

The data indicate that »,ost teachers did not experience major 

difficulties in their attempts to meet the criteria used for the 

career ladder selection process. 

I^S Criteria and leaching Practices 

Teachers were asked to discuss the impact of the criteria 

used in the selection process on their teaching practices. A wide 

variety of responses were obtained. Ten teachers thought that the 

criteria had positive effects. Five teachers perceived that 

teaching had been impr. One of these teachers said this: 

The career ladder project has improved my teaching. 
I'm doing a lot more with problem solving skills and 
higher level thinking skills on a daily basis. 
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Five other teachers thought that th*j required documentation 

had assisted teachers in following through more completely with 

tasks. One teacher put it this way: 

I've follwed through more. Sometimes you slide 
come mid-year but with goals I was motivated 
to keep going. I concentrated more on areas that 
affect goals. 

Seven teachers thought that the criteria had little or no impact 
on their practice. Most of these reponeoe were similar to this 
comment: 

A good teacher was already doing things that would 
fulfill the six criteria areas before career ladders. 

Four teachers thought that more emphasis has been placed on 

enhancing students' self-esteem as a result of the career ladder 

criteria. This teacher described the emphasis this way: 

I've been more sensitive to parent's desires. I've 
always thought self-esteem was important but since it 
was our parents' number one priority I've put more 
emphasis there. 

The data obtained from these questions concerning the 
criteria indicate that most teachers were satisfied with this 
dimension of the school's Career Ladder Plan. Cooperation, strong 
teacher input, and planning which reflected concern over the 
needs of the students, particularly student self-esteem, were 
major factors which contributed to the high level of teacher 
satisfaction with the criteria. 

The Endorsement Component 
In a meeting with the principal, teachers were required to 
individually endorse the school's Career Ladder Plan which had 
been drawn up. Several questions were asked which were designed 
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to assess teachers' perceptions of this endorsement procedure. 

The first question in this series concerned teachers' 

perceptions of the endorsement meeting itself. Of interest were 

any thoughts concerning the mood of the meeting (high anxiety, 

low key, upirit of cooperation, etc.). Out of 14 teachers who 

responded to the question, nine thought the meeting went along 

fine. These teachers perceived no major problems. One teacher 

described the meeting this way: 

It went well. There was no intimidation; it wasn't 
a difficult process to go through. 

Another teacher said: 

It was helpful to evaluate each goal and think it 
through again. 

Three teachers thought that the meeting was quite business-like, 
yet informal, low-key, brief, and to the point. Two teachers 
cculd not remember any specifics of the meeting. 

Changes in the Plan 

Teachers were asked if any changes were made at the meeting 
which effected specific aspects of their plans. Twelve teachers 
perceived that no major changes or suprises occurred. They 
thought that most of the work involved minor clarifications. 
These teachers reasoned that no major changes occurred because 
most of the faculty had worked out their goals with team members 
before the meeting. Then, when contracts were compared at the 
meeting, teachers found many similarities between teams. Two 
teachers thought that definite changes occurred involving 
criteria #3 -- ability to develop strong reading, language arts, 
and math programs. These changes centered on the addition of the 
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standardized test score component. 

Were Changes Helgful? 

Teachers indicated that few changes were made in the plan as 
a result of the endorsement meeting. However, the teachers 
interviewed indicated that the changes which did occur were 
helpful. Five teachers thought that constructive change occurred. 
Four teachers perceived that a great deal of positive feedback 
was given. One said this about the changes which occurred as a 
result of the meeting: 

Teachers were encouraged to incorporate their strengths. 
It was supportive to have other people suggest your 
strengths. 

Four teachers indicated that the degree of change as a result of 
the meeting was neglible. One teacher perceived that the changes 
made involving the Iowa Test and criteria #3 were negative. 

E§§! Involvement in the Endorsement Committee 

Teachers were asked to comment on the involvement of their 
peers in the endorsement committee. Of interest were the 
reactions of teachers toward receiving input, instruction, and 
constructive criticisms from their peers. Ten teachers thought 
that no major impact was made by the peers on the committee. Most 
teachers thought that peers on the committee maintained a low 
profile through serving as information-gatherers rather than 
evaluators. In this sense, the peers on the committee were 
helpful in that they were not overbearing. No major power 
struggles or political undercurrents emerged. Teachers who were 
on the committee were positive about their experiences. One 
teacher said this regarding service on the committee: 
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When I was a peer endorser I got a real insight into 

the process and I thought it was helpful and informative. 

I got ideas for my grade level. 

Three teachers thought that their colleagues on the committee 
went out of their way to be supportive. In this sense. these 
teachers perceived the role of their peers on the committee as 
being more directive and up front, with positive results. One 
teacher, because of lack of knowledge, gave no response to the 
question. 

Overall, teachers perceived that the endorsement process was 
a smooth one. The meeting went well and did not produce any major 
changes in plan. Teachers were well prepared for the meeting, 
having done much of the work that had to be done before the 
meeting took place. Peers on the endorsement committee served a 
useful role. 

Standardized Test Score Component 
Progress in student achievment scores appropriate for 
particular grade levels was one of the criteria teachers were 
evaluated upon. Teachers were asked whether they thought this 
component of the Career Ladder Plan would be successful. Six 
teachers expressed no worry concerning this criterion although 
they expresssed regret over having to use this system. Their 
reasoning was that the students in the school more often than not 
demonstrate appropriate growth. This comment was quite 
representative : 

For our program it won't be a problem, but to implement 
(our syrtem) at other schools would be unfair. Our kids 
make the growth but many kids don't, due to outside 
factors. 
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Three teachers expressed no concern because they reasoned that if 

they are unsuccessful in meeting the requirements of this 

criterion, they would be able to make up for this loss in other 

evaluation areas. One of these teachers said this: 

The tests aren't a problem. If I fall down in that 
area, it's OK. I've done my best and I know it. The 
tests aren't that accurate as indicators of all a 
child knows. 

Three teachers commented that they did not like the emphasis on 
test scores. Three other teachers perceived that this criterion 
would not work well with resource and kindergarten teachers. Two 
teachers thought that this component would not work because of a 
lack of standardization in te.'t administration policy. 

Influence of Teams on Test Scores 

As one component of the school's Career Ladder Plan, 
teachers were allowed to pursue team goals. m teams, teachers 
work together to create improvement in a particular area. Of 
interest was the perception of teachers toward other colleagues 
effecting their work in some way, positive or negative. Teachers 
were asked whether they thought that these teams would influence 
test scores. Nine teachers did not think the teams would 
influence the scores. These teachers believed that the 
cohesiveness of the teams would diminish any effects. One teacher 
responded to the question in this manner: 

Averaging the scores seems fairest. I'm more com- 
fortable knowing that we can team teach and share the 
responsibility. I work with such excellent teachers 
that I have confidence we will meet our goals. 
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Another teacher eaid this: 

I teach on a good team. I trust them. They do one 
heck of a 30b. I don't have any reservations because 
we have the total team approach. 

Three teachers thought that test scores would be based on their 

student's performance. One teacher did not know how this part of 

the plan worked. One teacher thought that the influence cf the 

team on scores was unfair. This particular teacher indicated that 

the team had a weak member which created problems. 

Mid-Year Conference 

Each teacher who entered into a career ladder contract was 

required to partcipate in a mid-year review conference. In the 

interviews, teachers were asked to discuss how valuable the 

conference was for them. 12 teachers thought the conference was 

considerably valuable. One teacher who thought this to be the 
case described the conference: 

It gave you a chance in a non-threatening meeting to 
go over how you were doing. If you weren't doing 
something right, you could change it before the final 
evaluation. 

One teacher was rather disappointed with the meeting because 
afterwards, a change of goals was needed. Pressure from the 
district was cited as the reason for the changes. One teacher 
thought that the meeting wasn't necessary, yet this teacher 
recognized the benefits received by colleagues. 

The general consensus concerning the mid-year conference was 
that people were relieved to learn that their documentation was, 
in almost every case, adequate and/or could be edited down in 
some cases. Teachers appreciated learning that they were on the 
proper course. Teachers also noted the encouragement given as 
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well as the feedback which helped to reduce anxiety associated 
with the process. 

The Evaluation Process 
Teachers were asked about the clarity and fairness of the 
evaluation process. 13 of the 14 teachers interviewed indicated 
that the process was clear and fair. One teacher thought that the 
process was unfair because the contract goals had to be changed 
during the process. One teacher described the evaluation process 
this way: 

The evaluation is based on your contract. (The evaluator) 
verifies your documentation. (The evaluator) allowed 
modifications in the timelines and in any unrealistic 
expectations . 

All 14 teachers interviewed indicated that they knew what 
needed to be done in order to meet the requirements of the 
criteria. They described the process as being simple and clear 
from the beginning. 

Roifi of the Principal in Evaluations 

The school determined that the principal would play a 
central role in the evaluation process. Teachers were asked 
to discuss their thoughts concerning the role of the principal. 
Seven teachers definitely thought that their principal should be 
heavily involved in the process. These teachers were quite 
adamant in expressing their thoughts. One teacher, whose comment 
was representative, said this: 

The principal is seen as fair and objective. Teachers 
know where they stand... The principal is seen as a 
principal with strong evaluation skills. 

Four other teachers were also in favor of the principal's central 
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role in the selection process, although to a lesser extent than 
the previous seven. Their responses could be characterized as, 
"Yes, for the most part" type responses. Two teachers disagreed 
with the question saying that the evaluation does not center 
around the principal. One teacher thought that it was not a good 
idea for the principal to play such a central role in the 
evaluation process. 

Teachers were also asked to assess the strengths of their 
evaluator. The following comments were made concerning the 
evaluator: knows the faculty well, very supportive, not 
threatening, looks for positive factors and doesn't dwell on the 
negative, helpful in identifying problems am. solutions to these 
problems, fair and objective, keeps detailed notes, total regard 
for confidentiality, and flexibility. 

l2Y2lYS!B§Qt of Peers in Evaluations 

Teachers were asked to discuss peer involvement in the 
evaluation process. There were mixed responses to this question. 
Seven teachers did not approve of peers becoming involved in the 
evaluations. There were two types of responses. Several teachers 
disliked the idea of having to take time away from their teaching 
duties. One teacher said this: 

I don't want to be taken away from my class to be 
involved as an evaluator. 

Another common response focused on the lack of training in 
evaluation. A teacher who thought this firmly said: 

Teachers just aren't trained to evaluate. 
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Five teachers agreed with the notion that peers could be involved 

in the evaluation process. However, most of those who endorsed 

this perspective did so with caution. For example, one teacher 

offered this comment about peer evaluation: 

Some teachers could do it, but it would depend on how 
well informed they are with your grade level. They need 
familiarity with grade levels. 

Two teachers had mixed reactions to peer involvement in the 
evaluation process. Most of their concern focused on the problems 
with competition that might offset contributions made by 
teachers. One teacher said this: 

I wouldn't want it if we had the district's policy. 
Here it might work because our system isn't competitive. 

The majority of teachers did not approve of peer 
participation in the evaluation process. T he mar gin was close, 
however. Teachers thought that potential problems with 
competition and political undercurrents would not be worth the 
risk. 

£&£E2y.ements in the Evaluation Process 

Teachers were asked to comment on improvements or 
modifications which might irprove the evaluation process. Five 
teachers were happy with the process and did not wish to change 
it. Four teachers favored some form of peer participation. For 
example, the presence of teachers on the steering committee was 
perceived as a means of providing even more balanced teacher 
input into the process. Two teachers thought that the presence of 
an additional evaluator to aid the principal would be an 
improvement. This additional evaluator could be a parent, a 
principal from anot.'.ex school, or a district representative. One 
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teacher suggested that the process could be improved through the 
use of a more precise evaluation form that would produce more 
objective ratings. Another teacher thought that the process could 
be improved by developing an appeals process for applicants who 
differ with their evaluators concerning ratings. One teacher 
thought that it was too easy for evaluators to be influenced by 
subjective factors. This teacher suggested that all documentation 
should be submitted to an unbiased committee in order to create a 
more objective evaluation process. 

Teacher Expectations Concerning Remuneration 
Teachers were asked to comment on whether or not thoy 
expected to receive full career ladder funding. Teachers were 
quite willing to answer this question. 13 of the 14 teachers 
interviewed were expecting to receive career ladder monies. The 
one teacher who did not expect to receive money was a teacher who 
thought that the criteria established did not fit the the 
particular program that he taught in or the needs of the students 
very well. host teachers were quite confident concerning their 
expected success. Several teachers had reservations concerning 
the criteria based on the Iowa Test. However, most of these 
teachers thought that they would be successful in meeting the 
requirements of the other criteria. Several teachers responded in 
this fashion: 

The goals have been set, and I have put out the effort 
to accomplish them. 

Another teacher said this: 

Our program is to the point. I contracted and I'm doing 
it. It's my responsibility. 
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Summary 

The teachers interviewed were quite positive in their 
support end optimism concerning their school's Career Ladder 
Plan. Almost all of the teachers interviewed thought the process 
which established the criteria for success in the program was 
clear and fair. Almost all of the teachers interviewed thought 
that the evaluation process was clear and fair. The role of the 
principal in the evaluation process was perceived to be 
supportive, constructive, and vital to the success of the 
program. Almost all of the teachers interviewed favored keeping 
the system as it is. Host suggestions for improvement dealt with 
fine-tuning issues that could be easily implemented. Finally, 
almost all the teachers interviewed thought that they would be 
successful in reaching the goals stipulated in their career 
ladder concepts. 

One consistent problem area emerged. Resource teachers 
thought that the program was not broad enough to cover their 
curriculum area. These teachers thought that, because of the 
special needs of their teaching programs as well as the special 
needs of the students they serve, the criteria developed were not 
directly applicable to their programs. 

Clear themes emerged from this examination of the elementary 
school's Career Ladder Plan. First, the program was working for 
almost all the teachers. Most teachers thought they would be 
successful in the program. Secondly, almost all teachers had 
positive thoughts and feelings concerning the program. 
Additionally, most teachers thought that the selection process 
was fair. 
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Questionnaire Data Summary 
Suburban District Elenentary School 
Twenty-six teachers in the elementary school responded to a 
23 item questionnai: which was designed to sample teacher 
opinion concerning the school's Career Ladder Plan. Teachers were 
asked to respond according to a five point Likert scale. The 
scale was used to assess the degree to which teachers agreed or 
disagreed with statements concerning the specifics of the 
school's Career Ladder Plan. The scale was constructed in the 
following manner: 

1= Strongly 2= Somewhat 3= Neutral 4= Somewhat 5= Strongly 
Agree Agree Agree Disagree 

A complete listing of the statements and descriptive 
statistics for teacher responses can be found in Appendix 5-6. 
However, several of the items merit further discussion at this 
point. 

One questionnaire item stated that the plan was fair and 
reasonable in that all teachers had the opportunity to be 
eligible. The mean response for teachers to this statement was 
1.115 with an SD of .326. Thi^ indicates that the teachers who 
responded to the questionnaire expressed strong agreement 
collectively that the plan was fair in allowing all teachers the 
opportunity to participate. 

Mother item stated that the process of selecting the six 
evaluative criteria for teacher performance was fair and 
reasonable. Once again, teachers were clear in endorsing cferc-ng 
agreement for this statement. The mean response was 1.231 while 
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the SD was .514. 

Another statement indicated that the school "a Career Ladder 
Plan encouraged educational progress. The response from teachers 
to this item was quite favorable as well. The mean response was 
1.308 with an SD of .549. 

Three statements which teachers expressed generally strong 
disagreement with are noteworthy. CLie of these items stated that 
the school's Career Ladder Plan had hurt the relationship between 
teachers and *.he principals. The mean recpaa«« by teachers to 
this item was 4.923 with an 5D of .392. Another item stated that 
the school's career ladder program discourage teachers from 
working together. The mean response by teache?.* this item was 
4.769 with an SD of .710. Finally, the last item on the 
questionnaire stated that If the. career ladder programs within 
the school were to continue, then this school's program should be 
terminated. Every teacher who responded to the questionnaire 
expressed strong disagreement with this statement (X of 5.0). 
Another item stated that if career ladder programs continue, then 
continue the school's Plan as it now exists. The mean response 
for teachers on this item was 1.360 with an SD of .757. The data 
from these two items indicate strong teacher sentiment in favor 
of the school's Career Ladder Plan. 

The results of the questionnaires mirror the results of the 
teacher interviews. In both surveys, teachers expressed strong 
satisfaction with the evaluative criteria, the evaluative process 
including the role played by the evaluators, and the effects of 
the school's Career Ladder Plan on teaching and relationships 
with other faculty members. 
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Suburban District Elementary School Questionnaire Data 



STATEMENT # 
1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 



WEAN 

1.346 

4.769 

2.538 

3.962 

1.880 

4.923 

1.692 

4.115 

2.192 

1 .692 

1.308 

2.500 

1.846 

1.115 

1.231 

1.423 

1.385 

1.308 

1.346 

1.500 

1.360 

4.538 

5.000 



SD 
.745 
.710 
1 . 240 
1.113 
1.301 
.392 
1.011 
1.275 
1.132 
.788 
.549 
1.105 
1.120 
.326 
.514 
.809 
.697 
.618 
.689 
.906 
.757 
.989 
.000 
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SECTION II 

1. YEARS TEACHING MEAN = 6.280 SD = 4.578 

FULL TIME TEACHERS = 24 PAR i -TIME TEACHERS = 1 
MALE = 4 FEMALE = 19 NR <N0 RESPONSE> = 3 
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Structural Features of the Middle School Plan 
The middle school's Career Ladder Plan was described by 
participants as a merit pay system (see Appendix 5-7) . The Plan 
was developed by a school steering committee that received input 
from the entire staff. The steering committee consisted of the 
principal, the assistant principal, and six teachers. Two of 
these teachers were responsible for oversight of their grade 
level core programs. 

The plan featured three components: Area One, school goals; 
Area Two, teacher evaluation; Area Throe, individual and/or team 
goals. The school awarded *erit pay on the basis of units earned. 
Each unit had an average value of approximately $10.25. A total 
of 840,000 was available for the plan. The diatrict proposed that 
S200 awards be given out to ail participant© in November of 1984, 
with the rest being awarded in June of 1985. 

Area One, the school goals area, featured two subcomponents: 
school discipline and scholastic progress. A teacher could earn 
up to five units of merit pay in each of these areas. The 
rationale underlying Area One was to improve discipline and 
morale and to improve the performance of students in reading, 
language arts, and nath skills. 

Improvement in discipline at the school was to be determined 
by the administrator© and discussea with each participating 
teacher during the quarterly teacher evaluation. The school 
determined that since improved discipline woe a school goal, all 
teachers would receive the same number of units. 
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Improvement in scholastic progress was to be determined 
through the use of standardized testing instrument*. Limited 
finances forced the district to use a test battery that was not 
the first choice of the teachers. Most teachers, although 
expressing some misgivings regarding the tests, attempted to make 
the best of the situation. Students were to be pre-tested in the 
three areas (reading, language arts, and math skills) and post- 
tested in April of 1985 to obtain an average score in each of the 
three areas. Test scores would be monitored, and scholastic 
progress as well as units earned would be determined according to 
the following schedule: 

3 months increase 1 unit 

4 months increase - - 2 unite 

5 months increase -- 3 units 

6 months increase -- 4 unite 

7 months increase -- 5 units 



Area Two featured an evaluation of the teacher's skills as 
an educator. Separate evaluations were performed by the principal 
and the vice-principal. Each evaluator visited the teacher in the 
classroom twice during the second. third, and fourth quarters of 
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the 1984-85 school year. A maximum of thirty career ladder units 
c<auld be earned by the teacher in the evaluation of performance 
area . 

An evaluation form was used which focused on five 
categories: instructional skills. organizational and management 
skills. relationships with students. relationships with other 
professionals and parents. and personal characteristics ( 8 ee 
Appendix 5-8). In each of these categories the teachers were 
rated on a four point scale. Zero points were awarded for 
inadequate performance. One point was awarded for a satisfactory 
rating. and two points were awarded for very good performance. 
Three points were awarded for superior performance. Two 
additional categories were present on the evaluation form. 
Ratings of "not applicable" and "not observable" were endorsed by 
evaluators in situations where a rating could not be 
appropriately given. No points were given for either of these two 
categories. Scores from the six evaluations were averaged for 
eacn category. An overall average score was then calculated by 
totalling the category scores and dividing by five. The following 
examples illustrate how the units were distributed. 



Average Points Earned Units Awarded 
From Evaluations 



3.0 30 



.9 29 
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2.8 28 



2.0 20 



1.9 19 



In Area Three, individual and/or team goals, teacher 
participation was optional. A maximum of sixty units could be 
earned in this area. If teachers chose not to participate in Area 
Three, they were eligible for a maximum of 40 career ladder 
units. 

Teachers who did participate in this area were required to 
present individual teaching goals they wanted to achieve to the 
school administration. The administration then was responsible to 
assign unit values for the goals presented. Teachers were also 
given the opportunity to revise their goals during the quarterly 
evaluation meeting held with administrators. Near the close of 
the school year, each teacher's goals were evaluated again to 
determine whether they had been obtained. A final unit value was 
also established for the goals during this evaluation. 
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The Middle School Career Ladder Plan: 
Teacher Perceptions 

As discussed, the middle school adopted a point distribution 
system for determining the distribution of career ladder funds. 
The number of points earned was dependent on performance as a 
teacher. A maximum of ten points was awarded for maintenance of 
school discipline and scholastic achievement goals. A maximum of 
60 points was awarded for individual and/or team project work. 
Finally, as many as 30 points were awarded through the classroom 
teacher evaluations. This figure was then altered according to a 
mathematical formula which took into account the number of years 
of service as a teacher. Fourteen teachers in the middle school 
were asked to discuss their thoughts concerning this point 
system. Of interest were their perceptions about the fairness and 
workability of the system. 

When asked about the point distribution system 11 out of 14 
teachers liked the point distribution system. One of the teachers 
interviewed said: 

For a first time experience it seems about as fair 
as you can get until we gain some experience-, 

Teachers also thought that they had input into the system and 

that it was fair. One teacher said this: 

It feels good to me. We had input on this. 

Another teacher said: 

It is equitable. The largest share revolves around 
the areas you can control as the teacher. 

One teacher was indifferent to the point system. One other 
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teacher thought that more points should be distributed in teacher 
evaluations. This teacher thought this because the program was so 
new and no one had experience in setting or writing goals. One 
teacher thought that fewer points should be distributed on school 
goals because of the difficulty in controlling all the variables 
which affect the school. 

The data indicate that almost all the teachers interviewed 
favored the point distribution system. 11 out of 14 liked the 
system, one was indifferent, and two teachers favored minor 
changes. 

Teachers were also asked how the point system had worked for 
them individually. Of interest were teacher reports of 
difficulties in knowing their responsibilities in any areas. 11 
teachers thought that the point distribution system worked fine 
for there, two teach rs dropped out of the system by choice for 
personal reasons, and one teacher -had difficulty with the point 
system because of subject are<i. For this teacher, it was 
difficult to write up goals for the fine arts area. 

Most teachers liked the flexibility which the point system 
afforded. The teachers were free to write their own goals and 
change those goals within the clearly stated time limits. 
Flexibility and teacher input appeared to be key factors which 
contributed to teacher satisfaction with the ooint distribution 
component of the Career Ladder Plan. 

School Discipline Component 
One component of the middle school's Career Ladder Plan was 
a program to improve discipline. Teachers were given the option 
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of writing discipline-oriented goals into their career ladder 

contracts. Teachers were asked if this discipline component was a 

workable option which had produced improved discipline in their 

classrooms. Nine out of 14 teachers thought positively about the 

discipline component and that discipline had improved in their 

classrooms. One teacher said this about the improvement: 

Discipline has gotten better because teachers are more 
on top of things knowing merit pay is involved. 

Several teachers commented that focusing on discipline as a 

school goal was a positive step for all teachers: 

By having a school goal that everyone agrees they want 
to work on together assures that all teachers are doing 
their jobs. In the past it was too easy for teachers to 
not go into the halls to monitor students. 

Four teachers did not think that discipline had improved because 

of the school's career ladder goal. One of these teachers made 

this comment: 

I don't know if there has been an improvement. On the 
whole our school discipline is abouu as good as you can 
get. It (good discipline) may not be on account of this 
but rather, becauce we have always maintained good dis- 
cipline. 

One teacher was unsure if discipline had been effected in any way 
and, therefore, chose not to respond. Most teachers however, 
thought that the discipline component worked in a positive way 
for them. 

IXSlyation of Discipline 
Teachers were asked to explain thei perceptions of how 
discipline was evaluated. Of interest were teacher perceptions 
concerning the criteria used to judge improvements in discipline. 
Most teachers thought a combination of factors went into the 
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-filiation. 11 teachers thought that the frequency and the nature 
of calls from parents concerning discipline problems was one 
method used to evaluate discipline. Ten teachers thought that the 
evaluation was based on random observation and a subjective 
interpretation of teacher reports by administrators. One teacher 
described the process this way: 

We are asked if we think discipline in the halls has 
improved. It's really rust a kind of observing. Maybe 
the principal counts the number of students sent to 
the office, the number of fights, or the amount of 
vandalism. The principal has records in the office. 

One teacher did not know how the discipline component of the 

program was evaluated. The result* indicate most teachers thought 

that more than one factor influenced how the discipline component 

was evaluated. Observation by teachers and administrators plus 

feedback from parent;* w#.« the most common factors mentioned. 

l'S§ting As An Evaluative Tool 
As part of their career ladder contract, middle school 
teachers developed academic goals for their students as well. 
Improvements in academic performance were to be monitored by 
standardized tests. The school wanted to employ a nationally 
Jitandardized test but a lack of funds prevents the school from 
doing so. As an alternative, a district developed criterion 
referenced instrument was used. 

Teachers were asked what they thought about testing to 
achieve the academic goals as well as the choice of tests. None 
of the teachers interviewed were totally positive concerning use 
of the district test. In fact, one teacher referred to the test 
as "garbage". Six teachers thought that the testing component was 
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the best possible arrangement considering the financial 
constraints placed on the school's search fcr a test. Four 
teachers completely disliked the test end the whole concept of 
testiny. One teacher who thought there were problems associated 
with testing said: 

There were validity concerns. You really didn't know 
what the child knew and therefore discrepancies occurred. 

Four teachers had no opinion or comments concerning the testing 
component of the plan in general. 

The consensus among teachers was that the school did the 
best it could in creating the scholastic testing component of the 
program. However, non-negative sentiment was higher among 
teachers in non-tested academic areas such as fine arts, driver 
education, etc. Many teachers in the traditionally tested 
academic areas thought there were pitfalls in any t*» .mg 
program. 

ISSSbSE Evaluation 
As previously mentioned, a maximum of thirty career ladder 
contract points was awarded to teachers based on classroom 
evaluations. Teachers wore asked to discuss their thoughts 
concerning these evaluations. 

E£§9ySQ£y of Evaluations 

Teachers were asked to recall the number of visits they 
received from an evaluator. 13 of th<=> ^achers said that they 

had been evaluated twice by vi jm administrators. 

Participating in the evaluation were principal and vice- 

principal. One teacher chose to drop out of the program and 
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therefore was not evaluated. 

Teachers were a*:ed to discuss their thoughts and feelings 
concerning the evaluation process. Of interest was whether they 
thought the evaluations had been done fairly and accurately. 
Eleven teachers thought that the evaluations were done fairly and 
accurately. A teacher offered these comments regarding the 
evaluation visit: 

The way they did the evaluation was important. They 
came in so you couldn't bluff your way. They got an 
accurate picture. 

Two teachers had no opinion concerning the evaluation process. 
One teacher was not satisfied with the process. Dissatisfaction 
focused on the evaluation form rather than with the 
administrators who performed the evaluation. One of these 
teachers said this: 

My overall criticism is with the evaluation form. 
We didn't know the ideal they were measuring us 
against. The ideal needs to be clarified. 

Even though teachers were satisfied with the process, 

several suggestions were made concerning improvements. Teachers 

pointed out that the system would have w -ed even better if 

teachers had received more feedback concerning their evaluations. 

Several teachers made comments similar to this: 

I would have liked more written clarification rather 
than just a score. I will ask more questions next time 
to help clarify the form. 

Teacher Agreement with Evaluation in All Categories 

On the evaluation form used, teachers were evaluated in a 
number of areas (see Appendix 5-8). Teachers were asked whether 
they agreed with all aspects of this evaluation form. Seven 
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teachers said they were in agreement with the evaluation process, 

including the categories on the evaluation form. Five teachers 

objected to the outcome of their evaluations with respect to 

selected categories. One particular problem area mentioned 

involved the category which focused on appearance: 

I think it was too subjective with the dress code, 
and the same standard may not have been used for 
men and women. 

Consistency, Between Principal and Vice z Princi E al Evaluations 

In the evaluation procass teachers were observed by both the 
principal and the assistant principal. Teachers were asked to 
discuss similarities and differences between the evaluations made 
by the two administrators. Ten teachers * ,d that the evaluations 
were very close or similar. One teacher said that they were 
different, and two said the-/ couldn't rememt^r. One teacher said 
that the evaluations were different but that this didn't matter 
because they balanced each other out in a satisfactory manner. 

Teachers were also asked whether they knew when the 
evaluators would be in their classrooms. The purpose of this 
question was to assess whether the evaluation was a surprise or 
if teachers had been given advance notice concerning their 
evaluations. 13 of the 14 teachers interviewed knew in advance 
that they were going to be evaluated. One teacher interviewed did 
not apply. Teachers knew the week in which they would be 
evaluated but did not know the exact day on which the evaluation 
occurred . 

Teachers were asked if the classes which were visited by the 
CD f r ° evaluators were similar in content and emphasis. Seven of the 
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teachers interviewed recalled that the classes were e-milar. Four 
teachers thought that the clashes observed by the two 
administrators were different. Three teachers could not remember 
what classes were evaluated. 

!§§£her Opinions of the Eyaluators 

Teachers were asked to discuss their thoughts and feelings 
concerning the central role played in the evaluation process by 
the principal and the vice-principal. Eight teachers agreed with 
the central role played by the administrators in the evaluation 
process. One, teacher who agreed with the central role played by 
the administrators said this: 

Our faculty feels secure with our administrators as 
evaluators. They are honest, consistent, and don't 
pull punches. It gives you a sense of security. We 
decided we wanted only administrators, and I'm sure 
the decision was influenced by past experience with 
the principal and vice-principal. 

Three teachers were positive with * i reservation concerning the 

administrate* '« central role. A > JCi „ who had high regard for 

the administrate s was concerned that inte personal diff* enceo 

could be a problem for some: 

I can see problems if you don't get along with the 
administrator . 

One teacher favored a l<*ss central role for administrators in 
the evaluation process. Two teachers expressed no opinion. 

Toacher Proposals 
Teachers were asked whether they chose as part of their 
individual career ladder plans individual or team goals. Six 
teachers chose individual goals. Six teachers chose a combination 
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of individual anu team goals. One teacher chose team goals 
exclusively. 

Teachers offered a wide variety of responses when asked to 
discuss why they made their choices. Host teachers indicated that 
a concern for their students coupled with the suggestions made by 
the school's career ladder committee advisors were the most 
influential factors effecting their decisions. 

Modifications of Individual Plans 

Teachers were asked if their individual goals and career 

ladder plans were changed during the initial interview held with 
the career ladder committee. Seven teachers indicated that they 
did not make any changes in their plans as a resuit of the 
in-rview process. Five teachers said that they made changes in 
their plans. On* of the changes mem ioned involved rescheduling 
time guidelines to make goal attainment more feasible. Another 
modification mentioned was a change in the type of evaluation to 
be used with c«rt?.in goals. 

Teachers also received assistance on their career ladder 
proposals at their quarterly evaluations. All of the teachers 
interviewed indicated that discussion of career ladder proposals 
during these evaluations was quite general and designed to make 
cure that things were going smoothly. 

I©52hers^ Anticipated Outcomes 
Teachers were asked whether they expected to receive the 
full point values (and therefore maximum career ladder 
remuneration) at the end of the year. As previously mentioned, a 
ERJC tOOCher ln th " 8ch ° o1 could eorn U P to 100 Points. These points 
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directly .influenced the amount of money earned. 

Nine teachers thought that they would "most likely" receive 
close to the maximum number of points possible. One cf these 
teachers hod this to soy: 

Pretty close. It may not be completely, but my 
individual goals look good so far and that is the 
bulk of the money. 

Four teachers thought that they would receive a majority oi the 
points. One of these teachers said: 

Probably not (all) but at least the majority. Everyone 
in tho program received an advance in November and 
December because the administration figured everyone 
would at least pass that many of the points. 

I©5£her Thoughts on the §1*000 Aw^rd 
Teachers were asked to discuss whether the 51,000 career 
iadtf.*r award was adequate compensation. Seven teachers thought 
that the amount ^« too low. Some of this sentiment was quite 
strong. For example, a teacher who was disappointed with the 
amount said: 

Heck no. There is some resentment, about not beiny 
paid for all you do already and now having to prove 
what you do to be puid more... 

Other teachers who thought the amount was too low took a more 
moderate view: 

Wo, but I see it as a stepping s^one to bigger 

and better things. It is an i.v*»ntlv«, but they would 

have to pay me a lot more to do this many essays 

a week. 

Four teachers though that the amount was satisfactory at the 
present time yet. they favored adding more money if it became 
available. Three teachers did not have an opinion. 
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Amount Of extra Time Involved Implementing the Plan 

Teachers were asked to reflect on how many extra hours of 

work were brought on by implementation of their career ladder 

program. Five teachers did not think that any additional time was 

involved. Most of these teachers thought that they continued to 

perform activities which they had always done in the past: 

I don't feel I've expended extra hours because 
I was already doing this. 

Five teachers declined to answer the question. These teachers 

thought that answering the question would reveal their 

identities. Two teachers thought that they had spent more than 

50 extra hours performing tasks associated with their Career 

Ladder Plan. A teacher who thought this said: 

Tough question — because we are always working on it. 
We've probably put in 50 hours and we're only half way. 
We ere doing a lot of extra wo k above and beyond what we 
did last year. 

One teacher recalled sparging approximately 12 hours a wee* wfcra 
time on career ladder duties. One other teacher thought that 
members of the faculty were spending about about an hour a week 
extra time because of the school's Career Ladder Plan. 

§U99§§tions for Improving The System 
Teachers were asked to discuss any modifications they would 
like to see made with the miudle school's Career Ladder Plan. 
Responses were quite varied yet several themes emerged from their 
responses . 

One suggestion involved the number of individuals on the 
evaluation committee. The consensus of opinion was that more than 
two individuals should be on the committee. At least one of these 
individuals ohould be a teacher e* administrator with expert*** 
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in the teacher's skill area. Another suggestion involved adding 
an evaluator to the committee fro* another school. 

•Other comments focused on the role of peers, parents, and 
students in the evaluation process. Concern was expressed that 
peer evaluation might become too political, while at the same 
time, parents might not have the training in evaluation 
techniques to do the 3 ob properly. Peers could be used only if 
fairness would be somehow guaranteed. Others thought that parent 
and student input could be helpful if it was weighted less 
heavily than administrator input. 

Summary. 

This school's plan was accepted well by the teachers. 
Teachers perceived that the planning process was open and that 
members of the career ladder committee were hard working and 
responsive. The committee was perceived as being flexible even 
after the plan was underway. 

The plan included voJ-nta.y . .icipation with all teachers 
i ^ing aligible to app.ly. Tfc a promoted high morale among teachers 
as well ae a willingness to work with the specifics of the plan. 
The specifics of the plan were perceived as being clear and fair. 
Evaluations were made on academic, individual and te**, goals. 
Teachers liked the idea that individual goals were weighted more 
heavily. This development offered teachers a degree of control 
over their programs. They were allowed to create their own 
program specially designed for their classes. The large degree of 
teacher input created the perception that the program was 
supporting excellence in classroom skills. 
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Questionnaire Data Summary 
Suburban District Middle School 
Thirty-four teachers in the middle school responded to a 
sixteen iten questionnaire which was designed to sample teacher 
opinion concerning the school's Career Ladder Plan. Teachers were 
asked to respond according to a five point Likert scale. The 
scale was used to assess the degree to which teachers agreed or 
disagreed with statements concerning the specifics of the 
school's Career Ladder Plan. The scale was constructed in the 
following manner: 

1= Strongly 2* Somewhat 3-= Neutral 4= Somewhat 5= Strongly 
A ^ree Agree Disagree Disagree 

A complete listing of the statements and descriptive 
statistics for teacher responses mey be found in Appendix 5-9. 
Most of the responses by middle school teachers werr e 
middle range somewhere between somewhat agree to n. co 
somewhat disagree. However, raveral items drew more w ^re»e 
response patterns. 

One statement that teachers responded to indicated that not 
enough money was provided to adequately fund the Career Ladder 
Plan. l'he mean response by teachers was 1.647 with an SD of 
1.041. This indicated tha* many of the teachers surveyed agreed 
that not enough money was available. This sentiment was expressed 
by over half of the teachers interviewed as well. 

Another statement indicated that the school's Career Ladder 
Plan encouraged educational improvements. The mean response by 
teachers was 1.735 with an SD of .898. Middle school teachers 
tended to agree that educational improvements were created by the 
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Plar;. An additional statement indicated that the school's Career 
Ladder Program was effective in -;in« ;»nd revarding good 

teaching . The mean response was 2.206 w,t.D 5£> cf 1,550. Once 

again, the overall response was positive, Altnough not as much as 
with the previous item mentioned. When exrm.i. ing these two items 
together, it is clear that middle school teachers maintained a 
generally positive attitude regarding the functional capabilities 
of their school's Career Ladder Plan. This point is further 
demonstrated by teacher responses to several other questionnaire 
statements. The mean response to the statement "continue our 
school's program as it now exists" was 1.57S with an SD of .902. 
Disagreement characterized the teachers' response o the 
statement "terminate our school's program; it cannot be 
rehabilitated". The mean response was 4.606 with an SD of .788. 
When coupled, the data fr^m these two statements tend to 
coincide with information received in the teacher interviews. 
Teachers generally liked their plan and were not in favor of 
terminating it. 

The questionnaire responses generally mirrored the responses 
obtained in the interviews with several exceptions. In the 
questionnaire data teachers were slightly les* positive and more 
neutral or cautious in their reactions to the Career Ladder 
Plan. For example, in the questionnaire teachers expressed 
neutrality regarding statements such as "almost all of t :e 
negative feelings generated by the Career Ladder Plan have gone 
away by now". In the interviews, the majority of teachers 
expressed that little or no hostility or negative feelings had 
been stirred up by the plan. Overall, teachers were positive. 
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Suburban District fixddle School Questionnaire Data 



STATEMENT # 


mea;- 


SD 


1. 


2 . 205 


1,250 


2. 


3.824 


1.381 


3. 


2.471 


1.187 


4. 


3.647 


1.390 


5. 


2.912 


1.357 


6. 


3.147 


1.258 


7. 


3.676 


1.224 


6. 


2.588 


1.351 


9. 


3.618 


1.280 


10. 


1.647 


1.041 


11. 


3.794 


1.298 


12. 


1.735 


.898 


13. 


2.765 


1.425 


14. 


1.576 


.902 


15. 


3.871 


1.176 


16. 


4.606 


.788 


Section II 






YEARS OF SERVICE 


WEAN - 8. 


844 FULL 



FULL TIME COUNSELORS = 1 
PRINCIPAL = 1 

SEX MALE = 17 FEMALE = 14 NR <N0 RESPONSE) = 3 
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Structural Features of the High School Plan 
The high school's Career Ladder Plan featured five levels. A 
teacher had to possess certain qualifications in order t«- r» 
placed on each of the five career ladder levels (see Aprs* ,;rfix 
5-10) . 

Level One was the most basic rvr>y r.f the ladder. Teachers at 
us level were paid according to * 4 *trict's predetermined 
salary schedule. Teachers at this 1» were not eligible for 
career ladder funds. Included at this level were apprentice or 
provisional teachers, teachers with one to three years total 
teaching experience, and teachers who were new to the district. 

At Level Two, teachers were also paid according to the 
district's predetermined salary schedule. These teachers were not 
eligible for career ladder money. Included at this level were 
teachers who chose not to apply for career ladder funds as well 
as thosfc trachers who were on probation. 

Level Three teachers were paid according to the district's 
salary schedule but were also eligible for career ladder funds. 
Included at this level were those teachers who mi ^ht be removed 
from Levels One and/or Two and those who hove received proper 
certification for teaching. Additionally, Level Three teachers 
received satisfactory evaluation* based on published evaluation 
criteria. Based on these criteria, the teacher's evaluation had 
to yield a score of at least three on the career ladder 
evaluation form (see Appendix 5-11). This score was a composite 
score from the evaluation team which consisted of the principal 
or vice-principal, departmental chair and a teacher from another 
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department. The intent was to have this team evaluate each 
applicant twice, but because of tine constraints, this did not 
always happen. Teachers at this level also had to be willing to 
ser :>n a peor evaluation committee. 

Level Four teachers were paid according to t.he district's 
salary schedule and were eligible for career ladder funds as 
well. Included at Level Four were those teachers who met the 
criteria for l.evel Three, those who possessed appropriate 
certification, and those who earned « bachelor'* degree plus 45 
hours of graduate work 01 other equivalent educational 
experiences. Level Four teachers had to have a minimum of five 
years of teaching experience. The teacher also had to have five 
proceeding (and consecutive) years of satisfactory evaluations 
based on departmental criteria. A? evaluation point score of four 
on ' .e career ladder evaluation form was required of teachers 5?t 
this level. Level Four teachers also had to be willing to work 
with student teachers and be willing to serve as peer teacher 
evaluators. 

Teachers at Level Five were eligible for career ladder funds 
in addition to being on the district's salary schedule. Included 
at Level Five were teachers who Rjt the criteria established for 
Level Four plus those who possessed appropriate certification. 
These teachers were required t'i hold a bachaJor's degree plus 
sixty hours of graduate work, or equivalent educational 
experience, or a master's degree. Level Five teachers had to have 
at least 10 years of teaching experience and satisfactory 
evaluations for 10 preceeding (and consecutive) years. These 
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evaluations were based on departmental criteria, and each teacher 
was required to receive an evaluation point score of at least 
four on the career ladder evaluation form* Level Five teachers 
had to be willing to work with student teachers and also be 
willing to accept leadership responsibilities. In addition to 
serving as evaluators of other teachers as well. Level Four and 
Level Fiv* teachers could apply for extra career ladder money. 
This money was to be used for summer curric?jlum development 
projects and was part of the district's 11 month contract. 

The total amount of money allotted for t>;^ high school's 
Career Ladder Plan was S4O,0OO. The money v s divided among 
teachers according to th^re criteria: 

Level Three teachers received X dollars 
i.«*vel Four teachers received 2X dollars 
Level Five teachers received 2.5X dollars 



Money at ach level (the specific amount of dollars) was 
determined by taking the total funds allotted (minus the amount 
spent on program development) and dividing this iigure by the 
total aaber of people multilpied by the weighted variable <X„ 
2X, or 2.5X). Approximately 20x or S8,000 of the funds went to 
Level Three teachers, 38* or approximately 615,000 of the funds 
went to Level Four teachers and the rest <42* or S17.000) went to 
Level Five teachers. 

100 
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The High School Career Ladder Plan 
Teacher Perceptions 

A© previously described, the high school's Career Ladder 
Plan was characterized by a series of levels which teachers could 
qualify for. The higher the level en the career ladder, the more 
remuneration teachers were eligible 

Twelve teachers at the high school were interviewed and 
asked what level of the plan they qualified for. Six teachers 
qualified for Level Five, three teachers qualified for Level 
Four* and two qualified for Level Three, One teacher wh* wa^ 
interviewed did not participate in the program. 

5i®££ifeytign of 8®spgnsibi l^ti^s arid Funds 
Teachers were asked whether they thought that the 
distribution of fui.ds through the level system was fair. Ten 
of the 12 teachers thought that the manner in which funds were 
distributed was fair. Many teachers responded positively because 
of the openness of the plan'* design. Commenting on the levels, 
this teacher said: 

I feel good about it. Th^rs isn't that much 4i£f*. 
moneywise between the leuele — only \ at $200 . 

Another teacher said this: 

Yes, it's good. There is no limit to how many can qualify 
for a level, and it is pretty open. 

One teacher did not have an opinion while another teacher did not 
answer the question . 
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Addi t i ongl Responsibilities 

The high school teachers were also asked to discuss the 
additional responsibilities they were required to take on as a 
result of career ladders. Teachers at Level Thr-'W mentioned that 
their additional responsibilities were based on work they were 
already doing. Teachers at Level Four of the plan indicated that 
they functioned as faculty advisors and attended monthly 
meetings. Level Five teachers had several different perceptions. 
Several of these teachers thought that their workload had not 
changed. They were quick to point out that they were at school 
until 5IOO P.M. grading papers, evaluating teachers, and working 
with student teachers. Other Level Five teachers noted that the 
only difference was that some of them were willing to serve on 
evaluation committees. Two teachers recalled that departmental 
chairpersons were working more. Among these extra duties were 
administrative functions such as textbook ordering, outlining 
curriculum, and proctoring national testing. 

Evaluations 

The high school teachers were asked to discuss their 
evaluations, who aval ?r. ted them, the kinds of scores they 
received, plus the accuracy and fairness of their evaluations. 

As mentioned previously, in this school, each teacher was to 
be evaluated twice by one of two evaluation teams. Each 
evaluation team consisted, of three evaluators: the principal or 
the vice-principal, the teacher's departmental chairperson, and a 
teacher from another academic department. Because of scheduling 
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problems the three members of the team were typically unable to 
visit the same class. 

Teachers were asked to recall what kinds of scores they 
received. The highest possible score a teacher could receive was 
a five. The range of reported scores was 3.0 to 4.8. The average 
score obtained by those teachers interviewed was 4.4. The median 
score obtained was 4.6. 

Teachers were asked to discuss whether they thought the 
evaluation process was fair and accurate. Eight teachers thought 
that the process was fair and accurate. A teacher who thought 
this said: 

I thought they were. We all met with our committees 
and our principal was real good about saying, "Let's 
look at areas of improvement, because everyone can 
improve, and let's point out the positive areas as well." 

Another teacher who thought the process was fair said: 

Yes. If anything, they weren't as discriminating as 
I would be on myself. 

Three teachers had mixed reactions to the evaluation process. The 

biggest concern for these teachers focused on the criteria for 

evaluation. A teacher made this comment: 

I don't know. The biggest problem we had with evaluating 
was nobody knew how to evaluate. How do you evaluate? 
Everybody did it differently. We have a consistency 
problem and maybe need more inservice. What is the dif- 
ference between a three and a five?... 

The data indicates that most teachers favored the method in which 

the evaluations jere conducted. Some concern was expressed over 

qualitative differences in some ratings, but overall, the process 

was received well. 
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Consistency In Evaluations 

Teachers were asked whether the three evaluators were 
consistent in their evaluative comments. Six of the teachers 
interviewed thought that the three evaluations were very similar. 



Most everything they talked about all three 
agreed on. They know me pretty well. 

Another teacher said this: 

The scores were all very close. Everybo Jy was looking 
for different things, so their comments came from their 
angle, but the summary unified it. 

Five teachers thought that the evaluations completed by three 

different evaluators were close in most respects. One of these 

teachers said this: 

They were the same in some respects. The out of 
department person looked at you in terms of 
management, tardiness, rollbook, etc. The department 
chair and principal looked more at academics. 

The data indicates that the majority of teachers thought that 

there was consistency in the evaluations between raters. 

Comparability Between Observed Classes 

Teachers were asked to recall whether the classes observed 

by the evaluators were comparable. Seven teachers thought that 

the classes where they were evaluated were comparable. A teacher 

commented that there was a consistency between classes because of 

the type of students in the classes: 

I teach all upper level clashes. So it doesn't make 
much difference which ones they walk into. 

Four teachers indicated that there were not many similarities 
between the classes where evaluators were present. a teacher who 
thought this said: 



A teacher summarized the consistency between ratings by saying" 
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I have quite a wide range of classes. They came on 
different days, one in the class at a tine. 

When combined with information from previous questions, it 
is apparent that the majority of teachers interviewed thought the 
evaluation process was accurate and fair. Teachers indicated that 
the evaluations completed by the different evaluators were 
consistent and comprehensive. 
E9§tiEvalu§1:ign Conference 

Teachers were given the opportunity to participate in a 
post-evaluation conference with the evaluators. The purpose was 
to provide an opportunity for give and take discussion concerning 
any aspect of the evaluation between the teacher and the 
evaluators. Questions were asked about areas where scores might 

have been low and suggestions for improvement were discussed. 

In discussing the usefulness of this conference, 10 of the 

12 teachers interviewed thought that this conference was helpful. 

Many teachers referred to the conference as an ego-boost and a 

confidence builder. This comment was quite representative of 

positive teacher sentiment: 

They did have some good suggestions. It was more helpful 
in that it was nice to feel appreciated. It was a good, 
open conversation and a help to my morale. 

Another teacher said this : 

Yes, it made you feel good about the evaluation. You 
knew nobody was out to hurt you, and they gave good answers 
as to why they evaluated you as they did. You had something 
concrete to work with. 

These comments underscore the fact that rapport between teachers 

and administrators was good throughout this process. A spirit of 

cooperation and a desire to make the plan work within the school. 

were major factors which contributed to teacher's positive 
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perceptions of the evaluation process. 

S©EYice On The Evaluation Team 

Teachers were aaked about their experience as a member of an 
evaluating team. The teacher's role on the evaluating team was to 
assist in evaluating colleagues. 11 of the 12 teachers 
interviewed said that they had served on the team. 

Nine of the 12 teachers said that they enjoyed their 

experiences. One of the 12 said this about the experience: 

I really enjoyed it. They accepted me graciously into 
their classrooms , and it was a chance to see them teach. 
I enjoyed that and also getting to know what goes on in 
other areas. 

Two teachers described their experience as being uncomfortable 

and difficult. Much of the discomfort was associated with having 

to perform evaluations on a colleague. The unfamiliar role 

created some distress as well. One teacher who did not have a 

good experience said this: 

I was a little uncomfortable because the teacher 
was not thrilled about &y coming into her class. 
She was nervous and very defensive. 

The data indicates that most teachers enjoyed their 
experiences as evaluators. Some teachers, however, had 
difficulty adjusting to the role of evaluator and had less than 
positive experiences. 

The Evaluation Form 

Teachers who participated in the evaluation process used a 
specially developed evaluation form (see Appendix 5-11). Teachers 
were asked whether they thought the form was adequate to help 
them perform the evaluation. Seven teachers thought that the 
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form was adequate. Three teachers thought that although the form 
was of some help, there were several areas which needed minor 
improvements. A teacher who thought the form was adequate and 
needed no changes said: 

The summary section at the bottom of the form made 
it possible for you to cover everything. 

Another teacher said: 

It was adequate for me because I knew exactly what I 
wanted . . . 

One of the teachers who thought the form needed more work in a 
few areas said: 

In some areas it was, but in other areas, it was 
necessary to just write in your own or ignore things 
that didn't apply. 

Another teacher described the form this way: 

The forms were probably the hardest thincrs to come up 
with. You just kind of had a sense of what was going 
on— an overall feeling. 

Adeguacy of the Evaluation Visit 

Teachers were asked to comment on whether they saw enough 



evaluators. Eight teachers thought that they saw enough to make 

their evaluations. Three teachers said they would have wanted to 

see more in order to make their evaluations. A teacher who felt 

comfortable with the amount of time said this: 

I did, because I made it a point to do that. I guess 
we all did as much as we felt we needed. We've all been 
here a long time and know each other pretty well. 

One of the teachers who wanted more exposure as an evaluator said 
this: 



classroom 



activity to adequately perform their duties 
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No, it was pretty general overall. It just depended on 
what they were doing that day. It's hard to see in a one 
or two shot look whether a teacher stimulates interest or 
keeps students on task. 

The critical variable in whether teachers saw enough as 
evaluators was what the teacher observed. Most teachers indicated 
that they observed an amount of teaching and interaction with the 
students which they felt was adequate for performing the 
evaluation. 

Most teacher* also indicated that both their observations 
(teachers evaluated their colleagues on two separate occasions) 
were comparable in terms of what they saw. 

Iff§ct of Serving as an E/aluator on Professional Relationships 

Teachers were asked to discuss the impact of their role as 
an evaluator on professional relations in the school. Of concern 
were teacher perceptions of changes — positive or negative — in the 
way teachers were relating to one another. Seven teachers said 
that they could detect no changes in professional relatione 
related to their service as evaluators. These teachers indicated 
that a business as usual attitude was adopted by the faculty. 
One teacher wade this comment: 

You only evaluated one person, and this person is 
across the building. At least I know the person a 
little better, but as far as changing anything else 
I don't think it's had any bearing. 

Four teachers perceived a change for the better in professional 
relations because of their service as an evaluator. A teacher who 
thought this way said this: 

Yes, I think so. You have more respect for what people 
are doing in other areas. 
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A departmental chair who thought that positive effects had come 
out of service as an evaluator said: 

It's strengthened my position as department chair. Members 
of the department are more willing to talk to me about 
problems in classrooms. I fe^l closer to the administration 
and more acquainted with others in other departments. 

When asked if they would serve as evaluators again, 11 of 

the 12 teachers interviewed indicated that they would do so. 

Responses ranged from, "Yes, definitely" to "Sure, it's part of 

the job" to "Yes, just not as often. 

BSSStion toward Central Role of Peers in the Evaluation Process 

The evaluation process at the high school centers around the 
idea of peer review. Teachers were asked to discus* their 
thoughts and feelings concerning this portion of the school's 
career ladder program. The teachers interviewed were quite 
positive concerning their central role in the evaluation process. 
11 of the 12 teachers interviewed thought that a central role in 
the process for teachers was appropriate. Most of the positive 
sentiment centered around the perception that teachers know what 
to look for when evaluating their colleagues. One teacher who 
approved said this: 

Yes, a teacher has a basi^ background. You know 
more things to lcok for. 

Another teacher said: 

Yes, especially with three people on the evaluation 
committee,, 

Hodif icat ions in Peer Review 

Teachers were asked to discuss changes which would improve 
the peer review process. Six teachers thought that there was no 
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need to change the process. Two teachers suggested that student 
involvement in the process might provide for a mC re accurate 
evaluation. Regarding this suggestion, a teacher said: 

...certain students could give fair evaluations. 

IZln iZ* !° be invoived »±th evaluation? but 

when it comes down to a final decision about incom- 

sto^ers^ 8h ° Uld fal1 °" th « ^"istrationT" 
Another euggestion .ade was that the school should provide 
teachers with more time to perform evaluations. One teacher 
suggested that hiring an independent evaluator would be an 
improvement. One other teacher suggested that more structure and 
discipline was needed in making sure that all evaluations which 
were supposed to be completed were in fact done. 

This school's pilot Career Ladder Plan was quite succesful. 
There are several factors that appear to be keys to this success. 
It appears that decentralized planning administrative 
leadership, heavy i„ put frOM teachers , and involvement fey ^ 
teachers in the evaluation process contributed ' heavily to the 
success enjoyed by this school. 

The principal at the school is perceived by the faculty as 
being a strong leader who is very fair and consistent. Teachers 
were eager to participate in the plan. There are several factors 
which contributed to this willingness. Teachers perceived that 
they contributed heavily and had a major stake i„ ownership of 
the plan. Teachers thought the plan was clear and fair. The plan 
was voluntary and all teachers were eligible to share the money. 
The application process was quite clear and straightforward. I„ 
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addition, there were no quotas controlling the distribution of 
funds • 

The Peer Review Component was largely successful as well. 
Teachers wera very supportive of this component. The data 
indicated that the majority of teachers thought that fair scores 
had been received. There were however, several weaknesses 
revealed concerning this component of the plan. Teachers were 
careful not to be too hard on their colleagues, as evidenced by 
generally high scores. Most teachers knew what levels their 
colleagues needed to receive career ladder compensation and, 
therefore, tried to be accomodating. The major plus of the Peer 
Review Component was that the majority of teachers interviewed 
thought the process was good for morale. The main problem 
perceived by teachers concerned the evaluation process. Although 
this component was successfully reviewed by teachers, some 
thought that it could be improved further by bringing in outside 
eveluators, providing more training for evaluations, and creating 
more specific guidelines for ratings. 
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Suaationnaire Data Summary 
Suburban Di.trict High School 
fifty tcach.r. i„ th . hig h achooi r.apond.d to a 37 it .. 
,u..tionn.ir. which „ M dMigned ad>iniMered ^ 

-i-trict. The purpos. of th. ,u..tionn.ir. was to ... pl . tMcher 

opinion concerning th. high school-. Car . er Ladd . r 

T.aoh.r. war. . sked to r.spo„d a=cor*i ng to a fi ve point ^ 

•S-. d or di..gr..d with st.t...„ts =onc.r„i„ g th. . P .ci fie . of 

the school's Career Ladder Plan Th« ^ , 

Oder Plan. The scale was constructed in the 

following manner: 

1= Strongly 2= Somewhat 3= Neut „, A e 

Agree Agree * N ««tral 4= Somewhat 5= Strongly 

Disagree Disagree 
* oo.pl.f listing of quMtionn . ir . ltna My ^ ^ ^ 

Appendix 5-12. However 

nowever, certain items w«rr* n * ^ • 

items warrant discussion at this 

point becaus. of th. way in uh i oh teachers responded . 

in r.spons. to' th. it., that th. Car..r L.dd.r P1 .„ 
.n=our. g . d .„ d iaproved ^ ucatio „, ^ ^ ^ 

- 1.S0 with an SD or . 8S0 . In ^ ^ ^ ^ 

«.t.d that th. C.r..r L add.r Plan had reu „ ded ^ 

<™ nor. mo„.y . nd r .co g „itio„. th. t.ach.rs- ...„ responee 

was 2.17 with an SD of 1 11 tk« . 

"1.11. Th... data indicat. t.nd to confirm 

»nat brou 9 ht cut in th. int.rvi. B .. Specifically. tMch . r . 

-.r. positive regarding th. school's c.r..r L.ddar Plan . nd its 

l.pact on ta.ch.rs and teaching. 

Th. response o f t..cb.r. to an it., which atatad that th. 
car..r Ladder Pl.„ had hurt th. relationship between .acuity and 
administration ... clwly on . of di ^ r ^_ ^ _ _ 
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was 4.480 with an SD of ,680. In response to the item which 
stated that the Career Ladder Plan discourages cooperation 
between teachers, teachers also expressed disagreement. The mean 
response was 4.190 with an SD of 1.070. The data confirm the 
findings of the interviews regarding teacher to teacher relations 
as well as teacher to administration relations. The responses 
indicate that professional relations among themselves and with 
the administration were not damaged by the school's Career Ladder 
Plan. 

Another item stated that the school's Career Ladder Plan was 
not beneficial to the students. Once again, teachers expressed 
clear disagreement with this statement. The mean response was 
4.020 wih an SD .850. The results of these three items together 
confirm the findings of the interview. Specifically, teachers 
felt good about the contribution the plan was making to the 
educational process. 

One area where teachers expressed some reservations in the 
questionnaires concerning the school's Career Ladder Plan was in 
the area of funding. In response to the statement indicating that 
funding for the program was too low the mean for teachers was 
2.090 with an SD of .970. However, when responding to the 
statement that the Career Ladder Plan would cause them to leave 
teaching, most teachers did not agree. The mean response was 
4.540 with an SD of 1.03. 

As previously mentioned, the questionnaire data confirms the 
interview findings. Teachers thought that their program was an 
acceptable, well-planned, and fair program. Teacher cooperation 
in planning and evaluation coupled with strong leadership from 
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trte administrators appeared to be critical factors in the 
program's success. 
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Suburban District High School 
Questionnaire Deto 
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STATEMENT # 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

6. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 



MEAN 

1 .340 

1 .167 

2.420 

3 . 062 

2.875 

3.286 

2.804 

2.578 

3.292 

2.182 

1.958 

2.702 

2.080 

1.900 

2 . 646 

3.760 

3.820 

3.479 

2.143 

1.896 

2.580 

2.020 

2.776 

1.740 



SD 
.479 
.377 
.906 
1 .262 
1.409 
1 .080 
1.147 
1.158 
.874 
1.167 
.967 
1.102 
1 .226 
1.035 
1.176 
1.255 
1.335 
1.220 
1.339 
1.077 
1.513 
1.020 
1.571 
.853 
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25. 

26. 

27. 

28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 

32. 

33. 

34. 

35. 

36. 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 

41. 

42. 

43. 

44. 

45. 

46. 

47. 

48. 

49. 



4.187 

2.700 

4.184 

2.060 

4.440 

2.895 

4.182 

2.551 

2.848 

4.480 

3.020 

2.170 

2.660 

4.021 

2.085 

2.880 

4.540 

1.896 

2.469 

2.146 

3.574 

3.500 

3.191 

1.979 

2.458 



1 .065 
1 .093 
1.034 
.890 
.907 
1.269 
1.018 
1.138 
1 .010 
.677 
1.127 
1.110 
1.099 
.847 
.974 
1.223 
1.034 
.857 
.830 
.945 
1.118 
1.374 
1,191 
1.082 
1.304 
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CHAPTER SIX 
Crose Site Analysis 

Before we attempt to analyze and integrate the results from 
the case studies it would be helpful to pause for a moment, 
distance ourselves from the data, and place the concept of career 
ladders in clearer perspective. The call for career ladders came 
out of a larger national movement to improve schools (Education 
ommission of the States, 1983). The logic was simple; teachers 
influence learning, so one way to improve learning in the schools 
was to improve the quality of teachers. This could be done 
through the retention of superior teachers, the attraction of 
higher quality teachers and also through the improvement of 
workmg conditions for teachers. 

This linkage between career ladders and teachers is an 
important one conceptually and methodologically for this study. 
Conceptually, career ladders should be viewed as a means toward 
an end. Th© desired end is improved learning in our schools. 
Teachers provide the necessary linkage between the time, energy, 
and money invested in career ladders and the desired outcome, 
improved schools. The centrality of teachers in this change 
process should be remembered as we discuss our data. 

The centrality of the teacher in the career ladder/improved 
schools argument also has methodological implications as weli. If 
career ladders are to have their desired effect on 
teachmg/iearning in the classroom, the central role of the 
teacher as an intervening variable should be addressed, In this 
stuay, we have focused on the attitudes and beliefs of teachers 
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impacted by six different career ladder pians. The limitations of 
this type of research approach will be addressed subsequently, 
but the strengths of this approach should be noted. Central to 
any research on career ladders in education should be the 
question, "How are career ladders affecting the attitudes, 
beliefs, and work conditions of teachers?" To ignore this issue 
is to ignore the central role that teachers play in the career 
ladder/school improvement argument . 

Having said this, several cautions concerning the present 
research should be noted. The first involves long term versus 
short term effects. No proponent of career ladders has promised 
immediate, short term gains as a result of career ladders. THe 
positive effects of career ladders will be felt, if felt at all, 
over a long period of time. Accordingly, research results which 
focus on the short term effects of career ladders should be 
viewed cautiously . 

In a similar way, the attitudes and beliefs of teachers 
should not be viewed as fixed or constant entities. These 
attitudes and beliefs are the result of past experiences and if 
these experiences have not included contact with such factors as 
differentiated responsibilities, incentive pay, and intensive 
evaluation, teachers' feelings may be negative or neutral. One 
criterion that could be used in judging the effectiveness of 
initial career ladder efforts is the extent tc which those 
efforts accomodate and attempt to change teacher belief 
structures . 

This latter point underscores an important philosophical 
starting point for our research. If teaching is to develop as a 
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true profession, then teachers must be equipped to deal with 
complex professional issues. Research in teacher evaluation 
(Kauchak, Peterson, & Driscoll, 1985), as well as career ladders 
(Murphy & Hart, 19 p »5) , has indicated the need for development 
efforts in this area . 

Finally, the exploratory nature of the research should be 
noted. The case studies were conducted in four districts in a 
relatively small state, population wise, in what some might argue 
is a non-representative state. In addition, the research was 
conducted during the completion of the first year of career 
ladders , when teacher attitudes and beliefs were changing and 
being formed. As such, the case studies can be thought of as snap 
shots of what existed at the time of the study. Accordingly, 
thhses findings should be treated as tentative and hopefully 
generative of future research on career ladders. 

With these thought in mind, let us turn to the results of 
our cross district analysis . 

Results 

One of the most striking findings was the dramatic 
differences between districts in teacher involvement in the 
planning and implementation process and the concommitant effect 
this appeared to have on teachers' acceptance of the plans. In 
general, when teacher involvement was high, teacher acceptance of 
the plan was h.gh and when involvement was low, acceptance was 
low . 

First, what are some examples of high teacher involvement? 
In all three of the pilot schools, teacher input was actively 
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sought in the design and implementation of the plan. At the pilot 
high school. teachers elected representatives to the planning 
committee and served on the peer evaluation committees. At the 
elementary school. teachers had a non-majority representation on 
the planning committee and served on the peer evaluation 
committees. At the pilot middle school. teachers served on the 
planning committee and conscious efforts were made during the 
planning process to involve all faculty in a two-way dialogue 
about the content and procedures of the plan. 

At the other end of the spectrum, we see a relative lack of 
involvement by teachers in Urban District in the planning and 
implementation of the plan. Teachers constituted a definite 
minority on the planning and had little input in the design and 
implementation of the plan. Top down is probably as accurate a 
term as any to characterize this approach. It is interesting to 
note that some of th : most negative feelings toward career ladder 
existed in this district. 

This finding should not come as a suprise to those who have 
investigated the effectiveness of organizations. Participative 
decision making has been found to positively influence 
productivity in industry (Hauck, 1979). In education a series of 
studies showed teacher morale to be directly related t.o 
participation in decision making (National Education Association. 
1964). In a study of acceptance of new practices in education, 
researchers found teachers' sense of ownership of new projects 
related to the degree they were involved in decisions about the 
project (McGiaughlin 6. Marsh. 1978). Finally. in a study of 
effective teacher evaluation practices. teacher involvement and 
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responsibility was found to be a crucial component of effective 
systems (Wise. Darling-Hammond. McLaughlin & Bernstein, 1984). 

The effectiveness of communication channels was another 
variable which appeared linked to teacher acceptance. Where 
communication efforts were successful. as evidenced by high 
teacher understanding of the plan. acceptance also tended to be 
high. The opposite was also true; confusion and lack of 
understanding was generally associated with negative attitudes. 

Several factors may be involved here. Scale was definitely a 
factor; the larger the educational unit, the larger the task for 
career ladder plans to disseminate plan characteristics. This 
problem was evident in Tennessee's Career Ladder Plan (Toch. 
1984; Update. 1985> . In our study, the size of the institutions 
varied from one district with 11.635 students and 535 teachers to 
one pilot school with 586 students and 25 teachers. Cleariy the 
communication problems involved in a large district were more 
complex than those in a smaller district or one schoool . 

However. size alone was not the only factor involved. 
Pockets of confusion were uncovered in both Rural and Snow 
districts with 93 and 61 teachers respectively. whereas this 
problem was not evident at the pilot middle and high schools 
which had faculties of 54 and 80 respectively. 

Two factors affecting the ccmmunication problem may be 
involved in the career ladder systems we studied. One is the 
complexity of the career ladder system. As a career cider system 
becomes more complex. communication problems increa. This may 

have been a factor in Snow District which asked teacners to 
provide their own initiative in compiling a multi-line dossier 
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system. By comparison, the pilot schools appeared to have more 
clearly understood systems (at least from a participant 
perspective). These systems required teachers to do what they 
always did, i . e . , teach and be observed oy a peer or 
administrators. This was the case in the pilot middle and high 
schools . In the pilot elementary school individual conferences 
were used to define and clarify how teacher projects would meet 
school goals. 

The other factor present in the pilot middle school was a 
planned communication network in which each member of the 
planning committee was assigned specific other teachers as part 
of his or her communication responsibilities. This assignment 
involved both dissemination of information from the planning 
committee and carrying feedback from individual teachers back to 
the planning committee. The success of this planned communication 
effort warrants further research. 

Another aspect of communication was planned inservice 
programs for teacher participants. In both Snow and Rural 
districts, these inservice efforts were viewed positively by 
teachers, who thought that the information gained was helpful in 
shaping and understanding career ladder features . 

In addition to teacher involvement and effective 
communication efforts, another variable positively related to 
teacher acceptance was administrative involvement. The nature of 
the administrative involvement appeared crucial. Democratic, 
supportive, and interactive principals were a prominent feature 
at each of the piiot schools. Supportive and facilitating 
superintendents' involvement was positively noted in both Rural 
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and Snow dxstrxcts. Interestingly, heavy building level principal 
involvement was nor found i„ these districts. In Urban District 
the involvement of the building level principals was more 
perfunctory. They were to serve as evaluators and did not appear 
to take a major role m helping teachers understand or modify the 
career ladder plan. The centrality of the building level 
administrators in shaping teacher acceptance of career iadder 
features has been noted i„ a national study of innovations 
(Berman S. MsLaughlin, 1978) and in another study of Utah career 
ladders (Hart, 1985) . 

Another variable which surfaced m our data was the shape of 
the career iadder pyramid or the presence or absence of quotas. 
The most positive response from teachers came from the three 
Pilot school sites where virtually all teachers were eligible 
<and ^incidentally expected to receive career ladder funds). The 
most negative reactions came from Urban District " where f ixe d 
quotas were in place. It should be noted, however, that the 
absence of quotas does not in itself guarantee teacher acceptance 
as was noted in Snow District, which had no quotas. 

Two other factors which surfaced in the analysis of the data 
were problems with the evaluation process and the need for 
flexibility in the design of career ladder systems. I„ terms of 
evaluation problems, respondents from both Rural and Snow 
districts identified increased time and energy expended as a 
result of career ladder programs as a ma.ior problem in their 
districts. Respondents in these districts questioned whether the 
time and energy being expended would result in increased learning 
for their students. Here the distinction between ,ob enlargement 
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and performance recognition seems relevant. 

Job enlargement involves redefining tne teacher's role to 
include other responsibilities such as curriculum development, 
mentoring. and area coordination (Murphy & Hart, 1965). 
Performance recognition involves rewarding teachers for their 
performance in their teaching and does not require additional 
responsibilities. The negative comments about increased amounts 
of time were both related to documentation efforts for 
performance recognition. It may be that teachers do not eccept 
the documentation task as a valid one for teachers. Here. the 
amount of time involved appears to be a critical issue. 

In terms of flexibility, it appearea positively related to 
teacher acceptance. To the extent that career ladders were able 
to accomodate the considerable diversity found within a system 
the better the career ladder plan was received by teachers. This 
finding was not as strongly supported as some of the others but 
the data is suggestive in this direction. At the positive end of 
the spectrum. in both the pilot elementary and middle schools, 
teachers were permitted to design projects for their individual 
classrooms. The only negative comment about this component of 
these schools' career ladder plans occurred when resource 
teachers had problems fitting into the general guidelines. Within 
Rural District the flexibility of the job enlargement component 
was also viewed favorably by teachers. 

However, three counter cases also surfaced. At both the 
pilot middle and high schools, teachers encountered uniform 
evaluation systems, and had no major complaints aoout tnese 
systems. In addition. Snow District teachers had considerable 
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latitude in the design of their dossiers, yet sentiment toward 
the system was negative to mixed. Perhaps flexibility is 
important only when job enlargement is the issue. 

Summary and Discussion 
The most suprising finding was one that did not occur. 
When we began our study we were predisposed to look for 
structural features of plans that were related to teacher 
acceptance. This notion, or hypothesis, if you will, was 
generated by previous research in teacher evaluation in which we 
found clear differences in teachers' acceptance of various 
teacher evaluation procedures (Kauchek, Peterson & Driscoil , 
19S5). Accordingly, we investigated career ladder systems that 
had different structural features, assuming that these would 
relate to teacher acceptance. This did not occur. 

For example, the type of evaluation system employed did not 
appear crucial. Teachers in the pilot middle school reacted 
positively to administrator evaluation whiles teachers in Urban 
District reacted negatively. Our research failed to uncover any 
bstantive differences in the focus, frequency, or length of the 
dmmistrative visits in the two districts. Peer evaluation was 
another structural variable which did not appear related to 
teacher acceptance. Teachers were involved in classroom visits in 
the pilot middle school with positive reactions, while teachers 
were involved in the evaluation of teacher dossiers in Snow 
District with mixed to negative teacher acceptance. 

In a similar way, the difference between job enlargement and 
performance recognition did not surface as a differentiating 
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structural feature. We founa three sites (Snow, Urban, and Rural) 
with negative teacher reactions to performance recognition 
features of their systems, an d two sites (pilot middie and high 
school) with positive teacher reactions to this component. In 
terms of 30b enlargement we found two sites (pilot elementary, 
pilot middle; with positive reactions to job enlargement and two 
sites (Urban and Rural Districts) with mixed reactions to this 
component of their plans. 

Recommendat ions 

From a practical or applied perspective, the present 
research has several implications for the design and 
implementation of these systems. The first is that teachers 
should be integrally involved in the design and implementation of 
these systems. This might seem obvious when we consider that the 
central focus of career ladder impact is aimed at teachers 
themselves, but this point has eluded career ladder developers in 
this state as weil as those in others (Toch, 1984) . 

A second recommendation is for the development of planned 
inservice and communication efforts. Teachers attitudes and 
beliefs should not be viewed as fixed or static entities. 
Inservice efforts should be used to expand teacher understandings 
of the issues involved. In addition, systematic communication 
efforts should be used to promote two-way communication of ideas. 
In the design of the career ladder, consideration should 
also be given to the complexity of the system, and the time and 
energy demands it places on participants. Tne more complex the 
system the harder it is for teachers to understand and 
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participate in the system. Also. participation in the system 
should not pull teachers away from their primary focus which is 
teaching (Lortie, 1975). This appears to be especially 
problematic when the focus of the system is performance 
recognition and teachers are asked to expend considerable time 
and effort in documenting good teaching. 

Flexibility in meeting the diverse needs of the total 
teaching population should also be a consideration in the design 
of a career ladder system. An implicit theme which surfaced in a 
large number of our interviews were the problems encountered by 
teachers in diverse settings with distinct assignments. This 
problem surfaced with special education teachers, vocational 
education teachers, physical education teachers, and even 
'"regular" teachers at different grade levels. The measurement 
problems involved in documenting good teaching were central here. 

One final recommendation can be offered, relating to scale 
and local autonomy. Given the positive findings in the pilot 
schools that we investigated, the positive results in other 
states with smali scale projects (Natriello & Cohn, 1985: Burke, 
1982; Schlecty, Joslin, Leak & Hanes . 1985) and the initial 
negative results in laerge scale state projects (Toch, 1984: 
Olson, 1986) we wonder about the advisability of large scale, 
monolithic career ladder plans. Our findings, plus the findings 
of others seem to suggest the advisability of small scale 
projects with local control and autonomy. 
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APPENDIX 2-1 
SNOW DISTRICT CAREER LADDER PLAN 



CAREER LADDER PLAN - TEAR TWO 



Draft #1 



PURPOSE 



The purpose of the Career Ladder Plan In the 
to Improve education by: 



School District is 



recognizing and rewarding excellence in teaching 
providing opportunities for teacher advancement and promo- 
tion 

compensating teachers for additional assignments 
making teacher salaries more competitive with other profes- 
sions 

attracting and retaining the bert teaching talent 



Certified Teacher 



Certified Teacher is a teacher who is fully certified, but has not yet 
presented a dossier for promotion or who has not yet been approved for 
promotion. 

Associate Teacher is a contributing, well functioning teacher, who has 
successfully taught for three years, at least one of which is in the 
School District, and has presented his/her "dossier" which 
must contain at least five credible lines of evidence, and been 
approved for promotion by the promotion panel, receiving at least 5 
affirmative votes. Teachers at the Associate level receive an annual 
stipend of $1,500 beyond the base salary. 

Senior Teacher is an exemplary teacher who: 

has taught at least six years, three of which must be in the 
School District 

has presented his/her dossier containing at least seven credible 
lines of evidence which demonstrate the "exemplary 11 nature of 
his/her teaching ability. 

has been approved for promotion by the promotion panel - receiv- 
ing at least seven affirmative votes. 

Teachers at the Senior level receive an annual stipend of $3,000 
beyond the base salary. 



CAREER LADDER STRUCTURE 




Senior Teacher 



Responsibility Assignments 
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PROMOTIOS PROCESS 



The promotion process has two steps: 
Preparation of Cr* dossier 

Review and action of the dossier by the promotion panel 

Preparation of the dossier should take 2-3 years. The content of the 
dossier is described under "Lines of Evidence". 

Dossiers must be submitted at least two weeks prior to a schedule promotion 
by the promotion panel members. 

PROMDTIOfi PANEL 

The Promotion Panel has eight voting members at any one time - four teach- 
ers, two administrators,, and two parents. 

Each school will name a full member and an alternate. The full member 
votes on each dossier, the alternate on these dossiers emanatin* from that 
school. 

The tvo administrators includes the Superintendent and the Principal of the 
school from which the dossier emanates. 

Three public members will be appointed by the board. Any two of whom may 
be present and vote at each meeting. 

Initial terms of office for teachers are for two 3'ears. Subseouent terms 
of office for one year. A rotation system vrill bs in effect - rotating the 
alternate teacher member into the full member slot and appointing a n°w 
teacher to the alternate slot. 

The threa public members will serve 3 year rotating terms with one new 
member being added each year. 

Chairmanship of the promotion panel will rotate between che three permanent 
teacher members. Findings of the ; romotion panel are limited to three: 

- promoted 

dossier needs work - particular attention needs to be paid to 
these areas 

clarification needed of specific lines of evidence 
TEACHER DOSSIER 

The primary source of information for promotion is a dossier prepared by 
each teacher. In the dossier is the teacher's best esse for the value of 
his/her work. The evidence should pertain to the quality of teaching, the 
quantity of learning, professionalism, and ethicality. While there are not 
perfect measures of the above, there are lines of evidence which provide a 
satisfactory estimate for evaluation. It is the professional 
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responsibility of each teacher to construct the dossier. The district will 
assist in this process. The dossier generally has the following contents 
and characteristics: 



dossier is property of applicant - not of school district 

Teachers have control over contents. They see evidence before it 
is entered, and make decisions about what is included. It is 
their best case. 



Evidence will be from a variety of lines. No one line is satis- 
factory for all teachers; no line is compelling and complete 
enough to serve by itself as a complete indicator of teacher 
quality. 

It should contain credible and reliable evidence. Data collected 
in a safe manner (e.g., outside person collects and scores 
student questionnaires). 

Format of dossier presentation will include a resume indicating 
that the person is eligible to be promoted. 

A summary sheet indicating lines of evidence used 

Documentation of each line of evidence 

Supplemental supporting date and working papers 



TEACHER OVERSIGHT COMMITTEE 

A teacher oversight committee consisting of one teacher from each school 
will be appointed to perform the following functions: 



advise teachers on preparation of dossiers 

be advocates for quality evaluation ia the district and profes- 
sion 

add a professional perspective 

open up to scrutiny the decision making process 

be available as consultants for administrators 



APPEAL PROCESS 

An appeal process has been established to protect the due process rights of 
each teacher. The decision of review board is final . Appeals will be 
filed with the promotion panel. They will reconsider the issue and make 
whatever decision they feel is appropriate. This decision may be appealed 
to the school board for their review. 



The contents of dossiers will vary: 
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LINES OF EVIDENCE 



The following lines of evidence may be used by teachers in preparing their 
dossier. Each line of evidence has conceptual, practical, and procedural 
limitations. 



A, 


Principal Observation/£dmiristrator Report 


B. 


Pupil Achievement 


C. 


Student Reports 


D. 


Peer Review 


E. 


Parent Survey 


F. 


Teacher Established Performance Goals 


G. 


Professionalism 


H. 


Special Services 


I. 


Teacher Tests 


J. 


Other 



TRANSITION 1985-86 

1985-86 will continue to be a year of transition. Developing new evalua- 
tion systems and evidence which documents the value of teacher performance 
requires time. In addition, it is expected that the first two years of 
experience will result in modifications to the plan* 

Teachers with less than 3 years in the district will begin the year in 
certified teacher status. Tenured teachers will be considered as "teach- 
ers" without any specified "rank" until such time as they are promoted to 
Associate TEacher. All tenured teachers and those with at least three 
years of previous teaching experience (at least one of which is in the 
school district) will have the opportunity to apply for promotion to 
Associate Teacher status during the 1985-86 school year. 

Once promotion has been awarded, the promotion pay differential will begin 
on a prorated basis*. All tenured and associate teachers will be eligible 
to apply for "Additional Responsibility Assignment" during this two year 
transition phase. 

Promotion to the level of Senior Teacher will not begin until the 1986-87 
school year. However, evidence gathering is expected to occur during this 
time. 

ADDITIONAL RESPONSIBILITY ASSIGNMENTS 

In addition tc the promotional ranks that teachers can attain , the plan 
includes "Additional Responsibility Assignments." Individual* would be 
selected by the promotion panel to fill these roles. The assignments will 
be developed to meet the following purposes: 

A. To meet needs identified by the administration (both Superinten- 
dent and Principals) for which a job description is prepared. 
This could include curriculum development „ design of a testing 
program, summer school coordinator, etc. 
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B. In response to a teacher generated proposal that demonstrates 
benefits to the school district and acknowledges innovative ideas 
and approaches. It is expected that these assignments would be 
rotated. Teachers would fill them for one to three years. The 
job description and/or proposal would identify the number of 
years required. Evidence of satisfactory performance would need 
to be demonstrated. 

EVALUATION PROCESS FOR DEMOTION, REMEDIATION OR TERMINATION 

The principal still retains the responsibility for summative evaluations. 
Periodic evaluations shall continue to be made by the administration. 
Teachers receiving unsatisfactory ratings* would be placed on remediation, 
leading to either reinstatement or termination. 

DISTRICT SUPPORT 

While teachers will be expected to take leadership in thiir own profession- 
al evaluation activities, the school district will provide the support 
necessary to enhance quality evaluation. These will include: 

inservice training in evaluation 
administrator evaluation 

* technical advice and assistance 
high quality substitutes 

* beginning teacher support groups 

visitation programs for teachers with exemplary features 
assistance in data gathering for lines of evidence 
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APPENDIX £'-£• 
SNOK DISTRICT INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

»h« is your on™. t.« ning asslgr , me „ t In ^ 
2. «o« Ion g ,ave yo u >.. n teacnin( , ? ,„ ^ 

Pr °"' 8 " ? WeI1 S=. me „ hat I„ formea , Not 

Did you tak . l nservlce? Uhere aia yc , u 

^ effe — — the ai s Se «„ atlo . of the info? 
*• Let-. ..,„ for . mo „ ent a6out the extendefl ^ 

a. h„ ao you feel aDO , Jt tne numoer ^ d oliMwnt Qf a ^ 
W Bo yo , have ar , y B „„.« Sons about port , on ^ 

olan could be improved? 
5- Let's t .l„ no, about. the actional serviCfi assignmentSi 
a> Did you particxoate on any of these committees? 
1) If so, was the exoe^enc* a good one and why? 
£) If not, would you have wanted to? 
a) Was the selection process cle* • and fair? 

O If yo. WW on any of the district committees did the 
grouo function effectively? 
■ Now let's talk about the promotion component . 
*> Did you opt for promotion? 

<-> If yes, ask why. Tell me about the factors which 
influenced your decision to submit your dossier 
^administrative pressure, peer pressure, money), 
c.") If no, ask why. 

b) What about the dossier system? 

I> Is it an effective way to document good teaching? 
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2) What problems cxc you encounter xn Butting yours 
togetner? 

3» »« «n. teac« overset co»„ttee n.l„f ul ? MO „ or „ hy 



not 



*) «ooroH lm ately hoW much time did it taKe for you to 
prepare your dossier? 

5) Car, you think of anv w*v ^ 

t any way to imorove the dossier oart of 

the promotion process? 
O Now let's t«l k about the promotion process itself. 

1) Is tne Promotion Rev lsw Board functioning effectively? 
(Why or why not?) 

»> about tne and Der „ r , ta , e of the Dejng 

dro M ot*d-is tnis about rignt (wny or Khy nM?) 

3> Cn you t.,i„K of any „ a y to imsrc , ve ^ ^^.^ 
process? 

«• Dta tn. process of outt.n, tne dos.i.r together give y o„ tne 
opportunity to tnin* about your t Mmi „ s? Did you f ,„ a ^ 
process valuable? What Pip you tnir)K , 

info to cnanpe y o„r practice? <Soecify, stuPent reports, 
□arent survey, oeer review), Which aspects ana why? 
a. What are your perceptions of tne effect tnat tne district-, 
career lap ae n system is „. vi „ E on relations ^ 
school or district? 

«> A-othi teachers? b» Between administrator, and te.cn.rs: 

c) Between those who submitter! ^kh 

s-iomiiTea and those who did not? 

d) Between those promoted av.n 

.rno-cea and those not promoted? 
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3. wnat neeas to be cone next to irnDrove trie oresent career 
ladaer system? 

:0- Do you see any long-term effects of career ladder systems on 

the profession? 
1 1 . Any add 1 1 i onal cciwi.ients? 
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APPENDIX 2-3 
SNOW DISTRICT CAREER LADDER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Section I. 

Ealow are listed statements about your district's career ladder program. 
Indicate the degree to which you agree or disagree with each statement 
by writing a number from the following scale in front of the statement. 

i -strongly 2=somewhat 3=neutral 4=somewhat 5=strongly 
agree agree disagree disagree 

1- ^e career ladder program is effective in encouraging 

and rewarding good teaching, 

2 * The career ladder program discourages teachers from 

working together. 

3- The Career Ladder program has helped t he relationship between 

teachers and principals. 

4 - I have no idea what the career ladder teachers are doing in 

my school for the extra money they are receiving. 

5- I feel teaching is more rewarding because of the Career Ladder 

Program. 

6- Almost all of the negative feelings generated by the Career 

Ladder Program have gone away by now. 

7- The Career Ladder program has hurt the relationship between 

teacher and principals. 

8 « The Career Ladder program gives recognition and money to good 

teachers who deserve it. 

9 - Teachers are paying more attention to things that will not have 

any benefits for students because of the Career Ladder "Program. 

10- Not enough money is provided to adequately fund the Career 

Ladder Program. 

11- I am seriously thinking about leaving teaching altogether because 

of the Career Ladder Program. 

12 * Our district's career ladder program encourages educational 

improvements. 

13 - My classroom instruction has improved because of the Career 

Ladder Program. 

14 * Continue our District's Career Ladder Program as it now exists. 
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15. Continue our District's Career Ladder Program, but only with 

major changes. 

16. Terminate our District's Career Ladder Program, It cannot be 

rehabil itated 



Section II. 

1. At the beginning of the 1984-85 school year, how many years of continuous 
service did you have in this district? 

years 



How nany years elsewhere? 
years 

2. What level do you teach? 

elementary 

middle 

high school 

3. What is your sex? 

male 

female 

4. What do you feel is the most positive aspect of your district's 
career ladder plan? 



5, Uhat do you feel is the most negative aspect of your district's career 
ladder plan? 



6. Uhat suggest ion(s) do you have to improve your district's career ladder 
plan? (Use the back if necessary.) 
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APPENDIX 3-! 
RURAL DISTRICT CAREER LADDER PLAN 
CAREER UDDER PUN 



1. Identifying Information 

a. School District 

b. Submitted Hay 10, 1984 

c - - Agency Contact Person 



3. 



^ajM - ^" 0 " 9 ' ^ 9 "* Ml ** d -»Ptions are described 
IS'.SnSS 0 ^" 11 * ^ ^ Participant, in accordance 

Steering connittee. The Conn it tee was composed of three 

ft^UF^^f Bo « d of BSucation, alScher selected 

from each of the three schools by the building teacherr^ 
administrators appointed by the^rintendeS. ' 

con^tS SeSi?!^' ^ re061Ved camenta «* ex P ress * during 

Se £S LrSe^" - te « - *«ing 

Sfr^n^ril?" 11 diSCU89 * i lnan °P"" »«ting with the total 

At the May , 1984, open meeting of the Countv n«.rd n f m m( .i„ 

SI r^veT ^ S9ain toc=s- " ith P»tron?S y t2c2r.f 

The proposed Ladder was adopted by the Board on May , 1984. 
It is an attempt to encourage leadership in instruction and curricula. 

e? 1 ^!^ 1 ^^ 11 * 1 t0 id " tif y skills ' *ilities. education, 
r%Li*.?2 ^ T 11 ** * CCB,p081t « Pt°3tm determined by the Career 
Connuttee and applicant, utilizing components as listed Z the Ladder. 

7. This information is contained in the Ladder. 

8 ' S VuseffS iiLSSV* $ f 3 ' M "; -PProKimate maximvm, of «3d,MQ 
davs wilWlS f ? r 811 teachers **> *PPly« the extended 

2S«2iSiS ?or an Jns n ?rSioT 1Uatl ° n ' ^ " 0B - 1 t0 * 

9. All participants, staff Renters, administrators, board markers, and 
parents will be given continued opportunity for input and evaluation 
throughout the program. Additionally, a yearly appraisal involving a 
written evaluation form and a general open meeting will be part of the 
evaluation of the program. 



5. 
6. 
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5* , COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



LEVEL I 



TEACHER COMPENSATION AND CAREER LADDER 
Teacher 



Qualifications 
-Bachelor Degree 
-Certification 
-Endorsement 
-Probationary Status 



LEVEL II 

Qualifications 

-i or 3 years success- 
ful teaching experi- 
ence* 

-Bachelor Degree 
-Certification 
-Endorsement 
-Reccranendation for 
continued enployment. 



LEVEL III 

Qualifications 

-2 or 3 years success- 
ful teaching 
experience. 

-Bachelor Dee:;** 

-Certification 

-Endorsement 

-Reconmendation for 
continued employment. 

-Successful Applica- 
tion. 



Responsibility 
-Become familiar and 
proficient in school 
district curriculum 
and teaching model. 
-Additional S to 9 days 
required. Prior to school 
fc between terms. 
-Classroom teaching. 

Superior Performance 

Determined by any or all 

of the following: 
-Application 
-Student Achievement 
-Student, Administration, 

Faculty Evaluation. 
-Other documented 

achievement. 



Responsibility 
Classroom Teaching 

Superior Performance 
Determined by any or all 
of the following: 

-Application 

-Student Achievement , 

-Student, Administration 
Faculty Evaluation. 

-Other docuoented achieve- 
ment. 



Responsibility 
classroom teaching 

Extended Responsibility 
Career ladder options in 
one or more of the follow- 
ing areas: 
-Curriculum Development 
-Inservice Training 
-General Needs, e.g., 
summer school, remedial, 
gifted, specialized 
areas, vocational areas 
gifted & talented, adult 
ed. programs, innovative 
programs, additional 
student load, teacher 
facilitation, etc. 
End of term additional 
days. 

Superior Performance 

Determined by any or all 

following: 
-Application 
-Student achievement 
-Student, Administration, 

Faculty Evaluation 
-Other documented 

achievement 



Compensation 
-Current salary scale 
-Paid additional days 



S400 to $800 
Additional 



Compensation ^ 
-Current salary scale 

$500 to $2,000 
Additional 



Compensation 
-Current salary scale 



$850 to $3,000 
Additional or per 
diem. 



$500 to $2000 
Additional 
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LTCL IV 



Qualifications 
-4 years experience 
including at least 
1 year on Level II 
or III* 
-Advanced degree, 45 
hours o;" appropriate 
credit or demonstrated 
equivalent. 
-Personal growth 
-Successful Applica- 
tion. 

-Exemplary Teaching. 



Responsibility 

-classroom Teaching - at 
least 851 of time to be 
involved in actual class- 
room experience, teaching, 
directing, or assisting 
students. 



Emended Responsibility : 
-Teacher Facilitation 
Requirements: 3-8 hrs 
additional time per week 
An additional week prior 
to 6 after school. Observe 
& conference with person 
assigned daily or weekly. 
Assist 6 organize new 
teachers, aides or 
volunteers. 



Compensation 
-Current salary scale 



$850 to $3,000 
Additional or per 
diem. 



-Instructional Improve- 
ment* 

Requirements: 3-8 hrs 
Additional time per week 
and/or additional time 
daring sunnet in 
observing, developing, 
facilitating, implaient- 
ing & demonstrating 
instructional improve- 
ment to increase teacher 
skill fc effectiveness, and 
or aide or volunteer skills, 

-Curriculum Development 
Improvement 
Requirements: 
Additional 3-8 hrs. per 
week and/or extended summer 
work on curriculum con- 
tinuum committees to 
evaluate, coordinate & 
train other staff 
members in utilization 
of curriculum develop- 
ment. 



-School Learning Enhancement 
Requirements: This will 
depend on educational 
situation & needs. 
Examples of areas con- 
sidered could be: 
Assuming responsibility 
for larger class loads, 
community service, coor- 
dinating volunteers, 
tutoring, etc. Additional 
time expected. 

Superior Performance to $2,000 

Determined by any or all Additional 
of the following: 

-Application 

-Student achievement 

-Student, Administration, 
i Faculty evaluation 

-Other documented achieve- 
ment 
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LEVEL V 



Qualifications 

-4 years experience 
with at least one 
year on Level II or 
III,* 

-Advanced degree, 45 
hoars of applicable 
cradit, or demon- 
strated equivalent. 

-Personal Growth 

-Successful Application 

-Exacqplary teaching 



Responsibility 

-Classroom Teaching 
at least 851 of tine to 
be involved in actual 
classroom experience, 
preparation, teaching, 
directing or assisting 
students. 

jtt«dsd Responsibility 
-Leadership role ot Level 
IV programs. 
-Indepth instructional 
conmitment as needed by 
children and/or educa- 
tional system e.g., 
assisting teacher 
facilitators help 
teachers through observ- 
ation, staff developtent 
and generating materials. 

Superior Performances 

determined by any or all 

of the following: 
-Application 
-Student Achievement 
-Student, Administration, 

Faculty Evaluation. 
-Other documented 

achievement. 



Compensation 

-Current salary scale 



$2,599 to $5,WS 
Additional or per 
diem. 



9599 to $2,OT0 
Additional 
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EVALUATION AW. QgMTIWjATICW PftrmrcP 

educators and education students^nHL <„!f2L Parents, community, 
that light, valuation winS " co^inl^ * t0 V1W ^ I" 
formal evaluation will be rs^i?^ S^f"' A ^ehensive 

three year, at each .tap. Xreaft^ TtX^L* **** for »• f ir " 
required every three years. comprehensive evaluation win be : 



Evaluation Criteri a 



. P^^i^^jj^^^ion criteria is and win be 
r adequate systan to be devSSidin T to lZ T"*' 70 expect a completely 

& X unrealistically. Therefore?!? is ^^"^f^ is » «P~t 

Lacder Steering Ocmnittee'a goal L . Scho ° 1 Dis trict Career 

build. That foundationals 1 tt££*S 1 * £oun *" ion frora -** to 

1« JQb-Deacription 

evaluation will be determined hv » 

predetermined and agreed uS «andLJ« ^I5 S0 ° ° f ««cipated or 
description through the foU^taJs?' ° r lnplied ' in *• j° b 

•J! £5*™*} or 8elf -evaluation 

"rSr^ 1S direC " y SffeCtad * «- viz., students, 

<3) Z?™*^^ 1 ™ ^ -V or all of the 
-Peer 
-Team 

-Oitside professional 
/ai.^iT^ °* Z caaaj nity Raonber 

^'^^r"^ * «— or 

2« Content and quality 

•me content and quality of rh*t- ™~#^*. 

growth of stuJenS? I? ? 8 Tc^^l^ C ^ tical t0 *• ^itive 
arrf leadership responsibi!i?iS. consideration in conmittees 



(1) Quality content should be- 
-Appropriate 
-Accurate 
-Current 
-Conprehens i ve 



^^^^J^SS^^ «» lowing: 
-State curriculum TL^^r 'L 3 ™ 3 r econrend3tions 
-Current needs. re,3Ulrement s and reconraendations. 

-Other applicable data as agreed upon. 
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In the grc*fth of students and staff members, the amount of learning or 
accomplishment is of significant importance* An effective teacher oi 
leader must be able to demonstrate quantitative as well as qualitative 
results* 

(1) Quantity as it relates to students is the demonstration of 
achievement determined by applicable measurement* may include: 

-Baseline skill acquisition as appropriate and in relation to the 

student's historical achievement and projected expectations* 
-Criterion referenced tests as appropriate and in relation to the 

student's historical achievement and projected expectations. 
-Standardized tests as appropriate and in relation to the 

student's historical achievement and projected expectations. 
-Other demonstrations of achieveaent i.e., coapetition. awards, 

honors $ etc. 

(2) Quantity as it relates to extended responsibilities in the 
demonstration of accomplishment is determined by: 
-Ccnpacison of pre-determined goals with end results. 



Profess ionality 

Professionality is maintaining the standard expected of a professional 
educator. It is observable in the appropriate use of the skills and 
tools of the profession and the continual effort to improve and learn. 

(1) Profess ionality as it relates to instruction is observable in: 
-The use of reliable appraisals of students needs. 

-The use of appropriate approaches to meet the needs cf individual 
students. 

-The use of effective instructional models or systems. 
-The use of appropriate test construction. 

-The use of tests that are appropriate to the instructional style 
and learner ability. 

-The use of grading that accurately reflects testing, achieventent, 
participation* etc. 

-Use of appropriate motivational techniques. 

(2) Professionality as it relates to extended responsibility is 
observable in: 

-The use of reliable and appropriate approaches, aethods and 
evaluations. 

(3) Professionality as it relates to self improvement is observed by 
learning improvement efforts, i.e.. workshops, schooling, 
self-improvanent projects. 

(4) Professionality is determined by: 
-Examination of materials actually used. 

-Observation by adninistators, peers, outside professionals or 
others as agreed upon. 
-Evidence and/or documents. 
-Student evaluation. 

Ethical ity 

Ethical ity is a measurement of fairness, honesty and humanism. 

(1) It is observable in relations with: 
-Students 

-Peers and staff personnel 
-School and district 
-Parents 

-Caimunity and others outside the educational setting. 

(2) It is observable in: 

-Fairness in the treatment of students and others. 
-Absence of favoritism, derogatory or belittling comments, 
deception or trickery. 
-Straight forward open communication 
-Clearly defined expectations 
-Honesty 




(3) Jthicality is determined by observations and evaluation by: 

-AAninistrators or supervisors 
-Students 

(4> -£Jif *** ^ detemined b * Ovations and evaluations by: 
-topside professionals 
-Parent* or conrunity numbers 
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SELECTION PROCESS 

Application Pror^nr a 

Individuals wishing to be olar«H ~ *w 
«*t do so by written application? St^oS?^^ at ** level 

accepted or proposed job description ffi J?* 100 must conform to the 
interview may be r-oired. SCriptl0n and inc1 ^ supporting trials. An 

Ladder -Oomitteg 

A committee composed of one 
Ptinciptl, two canity paton^^ f*» in "trator, one 

revi«, each appl lc *n t . 1^ w?U reSL^f?" eactl **ool »Ul 
ladder Placenent. ^ reconnend to the superintendent, career 

jg gal Procedure 

All applicants have the riaht ►« , 
Hut process will include the roi^n^^r' 66 " ladtet decision s. 

1. The appeal must be mad*» in / 
office a*. ln is t r«o?r^ "°» M the central *, 

<• It nust stare teasc „ s 

i'ST * « — «- « to the o^iceefs pe.^ 

be made, the hearing officer will ;~^*3 d a Evaluation reconrnendation 

Personal interview ly^r-u^ ^ 311 P»"ine„ t iSSJSon 
the board coan>ittee if Zs 3s £f ap P licant has a right™ SteJ- 

uphold the career ladder Sttee^ *" rd . shall Iter^nTS"" 

be the fxnal step „ the appeal process! ^13^?^ SS'- * U 



Career redd er Camutteg 

The career udder C«itN. shall * co^d of: 

* two year tinS! * apf>0lnted b y tilt Board of Education to serve 

1T« - ^ - -chars in that 

Staff committee merrfcer* 

ST-" ~ - «sSS3SSSi SSI 
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COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
CAREER LADDER APPLICATION 



GENERAL INFORMATION 
Name 



Building_ 



Date 



Grade/Subject 



££T DERATI0N (Checlt - a^ropriate) 
Superior Performance 



Level II 



.Superior Performance 
.Extended Days 



Level in 



.Superior Performance 
.Extended Responsibility 

Curriculum Development 

_Inservice Training 




^Extended Responsibility 

Teacher Facilitation 

Instructional Improvement 

-S^f Ullln ^^Pwnt and Inprovenent 
^School Learning Enhancement 




.Superior Performance 
.Extended Responsibility 

Teacher Facilitator 

m instructional I/rproveirent 

Curriculum Development and Inproventnt 

^.School Learning Enhancenent 



tm . General Needs 

indicate Specific Information and/or Program) 




QUALIFICATIONS 

Years of Experience-: 
Degree (s) 



Other 




Certificates and Endorsements 



signature ' 

* ^&^ r ( ^ l ^ t ^ the following: 

* Specific SSSS^JTltuSST^ reqU6St ^ car ~< l^er dut.es 
Strength, in teaching skill, ~ r f^ ested career ladder duties 

Mon^^ l6aderShiP ' «""» " 

SSSgrfi jaL-SP *« **" evaluation, 

wpful in determining ladder p UoS2 ' that "V 
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2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 



APPENDIX 3-2 

RURAL DISTRICT INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
Schoo 1 District Interview 

I- a«t is your current position in this school? 



2. 



How long have you been teach i 



ngt 



3. 



jyiairi??? 6 ^"^^^ 1 ^ and fZ&Lfir™' tended 
tO y taU w,th you aoout each of tl^TE^S^ J™* 

a ) The plan calloH *u 

* 9 ree with «,» W^SS?? — ° f *"°wed. =o you 



J) The extended days were i»« 

this or should the distrTr,- „f ""Structured. O o vou aor»» u„ k 
"ch as loservice? " Kt p,an sone "tlvltles du??ngtt?s tf™ 



; tended 
31 " e0 ——„tator Sf or new teachers. " 

Why? 
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2) Uere the criteria and the selection process clear? rP»^ 
(If not, how could they be nade clearer or fairer?) ( ] 



b) ^^tj^M i e n ?;V WOrki ^ 0n a district-wide math 
names: *' ( they d ° n t know what thi * is, nention these 

» , and .) 



2) artrW^rttr"*' be det — 



3) Hf\T h criteri ? J ar ' (l selection process dear' (Fai-'l 
(If not, how could they be made clearer or fairer?) 



I Responsibility (e.g., writing project and voc. ed. construct 



2) P* 2*JTJ5?| Se, " ti0n Pr °« ss (WrT) 
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d) Career Ladder Committee 

1) Is the composition of this rnnmitf ao =. • 

of the district? conmittee a fa lr representation 



2) coufS'Se ?:^ved 9 ? ab ° Ut ^ W ° rkings of ™* ^ittee that 



3) The people 



Isthisfair? T^^iM.^ • - «- 



Superior Performance 

1) Is superior performance pay a good idea? ( l% or why not?) 



1) Administrator evaluation 



2) Peer evaluation 
aj Teachers 
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b) Co-workers (e.g., secretaries and janitors) 



d) Parent surveys 



e) Scudent surveys 



Student achievement 



scores 



g) Self-evaluati 



on 



01d you app,y for any of these this year? (Why or why not?) 



ShVnot?! an t0 SPP,y f ° r *"> ° f thes « fr the next year? l% or 
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a) Among teachers? 



b) Between administrators and teachers? 



c) between career ladder teachers and non-career ladder teachers. 



?fLc Ca T r i adder rec °gnition affected teachers in your schools in 
terms of esteem, contribution or morale? How? Why? 



l F ad n d a er y sys?e a m? needS t0 be d ° ne " eXt t0 improve ' our P resent 



career 
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APPENDIX 3-3 
RURAL DISTRICT CAREER LADDER QUESTIONNAIRE 
CAREER LADDER GUESTIOiJWAIRE 

Section I. 

» writing a njber AT2 « M^Vfi ££* 
l«stro„gl y 2 ht 3sneutral 5=strQ 

9 66 disagree disagree 



2._ 
3. 



4., 

6. _ 

7. _ 

8. _ 

9. _ 

10. _ 

11. _ 

12. _ 
13. 
14. 



g'Sodlea^ing 3 ?' 6 ' Pr0flraB U effeCtive in encouraging and rewarding 
The process of selecting teachers for career ladders is fair. 
SgetteVT ^ Pr ° 9ram i^2U£ages teachers fron working 

wSs 32*Lffi.M P6 ° Ple f ° r " reer Positions 

~ t^cSerl?" ^ Pr ° Qrm has hel P ed the relationsnip between 
" o T r he orf e Ins^e° n tS r °4? SS f ° r ™« r ladde " was extremely upsetting 

- Jro f gra m ? edChin9 i$ m0re rewardin 3 oe "use of the career ladder 

■ yelr's ^tptl^ e C f re " ^ beca " e of this 

tier's 6 ?" ladder Pr ° 9ram has hurt th * relationship between 
wh'o 6 d C es r erIe la S der 9iV6S reco 3 ni tion and money to teachers 

Mjm* noney 1s provided to adequately f„„d the career Udder 
tfV^SE 1 *** '«"■» *««M-9 ^'together because 
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15. _ 
16. 



17. _ 
1<;. 



19. _ 
20 

21. _ 
22. 



23 
25 

2C._ 
27. 



28. 
29 

30 . _ 

31 . _ 

32. _ 
33. 



~ laddi? S p?o^? StrUCt10n haS 1mpr0Ved because of the career 
The teacher facilitator has been successful in ny school. 

- LZTltJ? * i} l in 2 to . receive a sna11 financial amount to enable 
more individuals to be on the career ladder. 

_ I think the superior teacher is an area to retain. 

- IIto'Staa , SB2?'J5? " reer ,adder noney shou,d be p,aced 

- ir*f a ? he rf are p1aced 1n the superior category, tliev should 

- Jroi.vs'as.r career ,adder pr ° 9 ™ ,,as ■»» 

. I feel that even though we have teacher facilitators other 
teachers on the faculty have been as helpful as in the pSsJ. 

■ -^^K ^s™** Sh ° U,d be diVid6d ■"«"* 
fnr e 5h a t !i; t , 1f °" e J ch001 ^s a more urgent or pressing need 

wm r*^^ f -lect those who 

l I ad a der atiSfied haVln ° 3 select the ones on the career 

p'Ssltfo^Mar^y" 6 °" ^ ladder the * sh0ul < for 

Continue our school's program as It now exists. 
Continue our school's program, but only with ma^or changes. 
Terminate our school's program. It cannot be rehabilitated. 
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Section II. 

years 

2. What is your position in the school? 
Full-time teacher 

SIJ«j!?» C !i ,m$e1 .?> ned1a coordinator, or other non-classroom 

certificated position 

Part-time teacher/part-time counselor, media coordinator 

etc., but working full time in one school 

Part-time teacher 

Part-time counselor, media coordinator, etc. 



3. lihat is your sex? 

Female 

iiale 

4 * lSdde?°plaI!? feel 15 ^ m ° St P0s1t1ve aspect of our district's career 



5 * lad a Se? 0 pla 0 n? feel **' ^ m ° St " e 9 at1ve aspect of ° ur district's career 



S. iihat suggestion(s) do you have to improve our district's plan? 
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AFHfcNUiX 4-1 
CAREER LADDER PROPOSAL 



I. AGENCY; n. DATE OF APPLICATION : 

School District 

III- LOCAL AGENCY CONTACT PERSON : 
Superintendent 

IV. DEVELOPMENT OF PLAN ; (Standard 11) 

A. A committee was formed representing teachers, parents, and administrctors 
in the district. There were four teachers, five administrators, and twelve 
parents. The committee has developed a plan and the plan is being sub- 
mitted. The committee will also cc.inue to meet to put further refine- 
ments to the plan and the specific allocation of funds to the differen<- 
steps in the Career Ladder. 

v - FUNDING OF THE PROGRAM ; (Standards 6 & 7) 

Based on the work of the committee, fifty percent of the allotted funds in 
Career Ladders will be to employ all teachers for an additional three days. The 
elementary will have one extra day prior to the beginning of school and one day 
each semester for parent-teacher conferences. These are dates where we will pay 
teachers to do the conferencing, but they are not counted as part of the 180 days 
for students. Students will not be in attendance on these days. Middle and 
secondary teachers will have one additional day between the semesters and will 
have the same parent-teacher conference arrangements as the elementary teachers. 
The other fifty percent of the funds will be used to fund steps on the Career 
Ladder, which will be described in a later section of this application. 

VI. CAREER LADDER PROGRAM ; 

A. Extended Year Contract (Standard 7) 

Fifty percent of our allotted money will be used for an extended year contrac-. 
This will be approximately three extra davs for each teacher, resource teacher 
counselor, and certified media personnel (Standard 9). This extended vear 
contract will be available to all of the above named employees. Each person 
will be required to participate in the extended year. The distribution of these 
days and the purposes were discussed in a previous section of this application. 

B. Evaluation and Role Descriptions (Standards 5, 8, and 10) 

The committee already established will continue working through the 1983-34 
school year and during the summer of 1984 to develop the following: 

1. A procedure for evaluating for advancement and placement on the Career 
Ladder. The evaluation procedure will include the guidelines listed 
under. Standard 5. 

2. The criteria for qualifying for each of the steps on the Career Ladder 
will be developed. Thesa will include effective teaching performance and 
additional instructional-related responsibilities. (Standards 6, 8, and 10 ) 
We expect to have the committee's work completed by August 15, 1S84. 
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C. Career Ladders (Standard 6) 



There will be four steps in our Career Ladder. Step f/1 will be for all 
teachers who are completing their probationary period of employment in the 
district and teachers who have been placed on probation because of in- 
effective teaching. Teachers placed on this step will not be eligible for 
any extra payment under the Career Ladder program. A teacher who is completing 
his/her probationary period of employment will be able to qualify for extra 
payment as an exception to this group if the principal feels the teacher is 
truly an exceptional, outstanding teacher. The principal then nominates this^ 
individual for consideration and the individual will be screened and considered 
by a committee composed of parents, students, teachers, and administrators. 
Step_£2 in the Career Ladder will be for those teachers vho do not choose to " 
participate in the ladder program. There will be no extra pay to this group. 
They will be paid according to the adopted salary schedule. Step g3 on the 
Career Ladder will be voluntary and will be for those teachers who serve on 
such extra activities as district curriculum committees, teacher team leaders 
in eleaentary schools, teacher leaders for the Drug and Alcohol Abuse program, 
and other activities that are yet to be defined by the committee. Step #4 on 
the ladder will be for outstanding teachers. They may apply for this considera- 
tion or they may be nominated by parents, teachers, students, or administrators. 
Under this plan teachers can receive funds for being on Step #3 of the ladder 
and also funds for being on Step U. They must have expressed a respect for 
the dignity of students and have demonstrated they treat students with great 
deal of respect. They must have demonstrated they use innovative methods and 
have developed special techniques of their own for their instruction. They 
must be willing to share these ideas with and assist others in the utilization 
of these techniques. Students under their direction must show satisfactorv 
progress as measured by evaluation instruments. A committee of parents, students, 
teachers, and administrators will approve all the people who are on Step H. 
The dollar amounts that these teachers should receive are yet to be determined 
by the committee. 

VII. EVALUATION DATA : (Standard 13) 

There will be an evaluation of the program with input from teachers, parents, 
students, and administrators. The details of the evaluation are yet to be refined 
.* by the committee. 

VIII. HOW THE PLAN CONTRIBUTES TO THE IMPLEMENTATION OF THE STATE BOARD OF EDUCATION'S 
CURRICULUM REFORM REQUIREMENTS : 

A. Teachers will have one extra day for preparation, curriculum development, 
and inservice training related to curriculum activities. This extra time 
will allow teachers to be better prepared and, thus, more effective in the 
classroom. The teachers in class (time on task) will be increased, because 
we will no longer dismiss school for parent- teacher conferences. 

B. The outstanding teacher step on the Career Ladder will be an incentive for 
teachers to become more effective in the classroom. The money should be 
sufficient to allow for teaching to become more attractive as a profession. 

:. Teachers who are willing to accept extra assignments related to improvement 
of instruction will be compensated for work and time. 
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IX. TIME FRAME : 

May, 1984: Submittal of proposal to the State Board of Education. 

From May to August 15: Development of the criteria for placement on the Career 
Ladders and designation of the amount of money for Steps 3 and 4. 

August 15 to August 27: Implementation of the program. . . 



August 27 to May, 1985: Continual evaluation of the program. 

June, 1985: Written report on the strengths and weaknesses of the program and 
suggestions for modifications. 
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APPENDIX 4-£ 

URBAN DISTRICT INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 
1. ^at ls vour current Dosit . on ^ sc ^ i? 

£. How long nave you Deer, teaching? 

3- a, how much ao you k _ abeut district>s ^ ^ 

program? 

» H~ 0iD vou flnd out . bout tne proBj . iM (i _ e ^ ^ ^ 
the major information sources)? 

a) how aic you use these days? 

« Oc, y c. u na. ar , v s , Jggestions aDout ^ tfte 

program could be improved? 

5. Level three teachers were niV p r , tho 

e*e given the opoortunity to serve on 

District Committees such i-h D n 

such as the Computer Education Committee 

Writing Committee, ana Discipline Committee. 

*> Did you participate on any of these committees? 

1) " so, wa5 your experience a good one and why? 

2) If not, would you have wanted to? 

&> Was the selection process clear and fair? 

O Teachers on these committees are paid M Per 

this a good way to rernunpraf „ , . 

j rernuner att Participants? 

d) Can you think of anv w^w - 

any way tu imorove this aspect of the 



clan? 



-« in a c..t«„ proportion of th . fceacners wouio 

rKBi,e aD "-='X»»«^y •l.M*. Let's *.,„ aDout thi , fw . 
awh i le. 
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a) Self-nomination is the orimary way that teachers get 
nominated for this Dosition. Is this a good idea? 

b) What Dercentage of the teachers in the district do vou 
thin-t will receive the master teacher award? Is this too 
nign or too low? What snould it be realistically? 

c) The orincipal Dlays a central role in the selection of 
the master teachers. Is this a good idea? Why or why not 

d) What do you think of the criteria being used to evaluate 
level -four nominees (Share with DeoDle)? 

e) Parents may also provide anonymous inout into the 
teacher's file. Is this a good idea? How could it De 
irrmroved? 

f) The principal's evaluations are not shared with the 
nominee. What do you think of this? 

g) At the cresent tin tne identity of nominees and the 
ultimately successful candidates for level four teachers 
is kest secret. What do you think of this? 

7. Do you oian to apply for any of the career ladder Dositions 

next year? Why or why not? 
S. What is your Derceot ion of the effect that the career ladder 
system is having on relations within your school/district? 
a) Among teachers? b) Between administrators? c) Between 
career ladder teachers and non-career ladder teachers? 
3. Has career ladders recognition affected teachers m your 
school/district .-in terms of esteem, contribution or morale? 
How? Why? 

10. What needs to be done next to iniDrove your oresent career 
ladder system? 
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URBAN DISTRICT EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 

11/5/811 



STEP FOUR CAREER LADDER 
CRITERIA 



I. CLASSROOM CLIMATE 

A. The physical environment: 

1. Conveys a warm feeling. 

2. Is educationally stimulating, 

3. Has aesthetic appeal. 

k. Is conducive to learning. 

B. The emotional environment: 

1. Is safe from emotional and physical harm. 

2. Allows students to participate without fear of criticism. 

3. Is conducive to learning. 

C. The social environment: 

1. Reflects cooperative interaction among students and teacher. 

2. Promotes pupil behavior appropriate to the learning situation. 

II. RESPECT FOR THE DIGNITY OF STUDENTS 

A. The teacher allows and encourages all students to participate in 
classroom discussions. 

B. The teacher provides positive feedback which encourages 
individuality and creativity. 

C. The teacher involves students in establishing classroom rules and 
goals. 

D. Rapport between student and teacher is evidenced by: 

1. Positive ooimiants about assignments, work and behavior. 

2. Constructive oonments on peer relations, a ademic and 
discipline problems. 

3. Conments specific to students tasks and actions, not about 
person. 

4. Individual conferences with students. 

5. Availibility of teacher before and after school for assistance. 

6. Follow-up on failing students. 

7. Follow-up on improvement of individual students. 

8. Students responding positively to teacher model and direction. 

9. Instructional planning based on student assessment. 

10. Congenial greetings between students and teacher. 

11. Disclosure of grading system, goals and classroom rules. 
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III. SUPPORTED AND RESPECTED BY OTHER PROFESSIONALS AND 
SCHOOL STAFF 

A. Tho teacher is supported and respected by other professionals 
ana school staff. 

B. The teacher supports and defends professional actions and decisions. 

C. The teacher consults other professionals and utilizes their expertise. 

IV. PROVIDES EVIDENCE OF APPROPRIATE STUDENT GROWTH IN 



A. Individual progress is reflected by; 

1. Evidence of growth in curriculum on individual level. 

2. Awards, test scores, performance ratings, participation 
in school and outside activities, and creativity. 

B. Class progress is reflected as follows; 

1. Attainment of criteria norms. 

2. Group participation in a variety of appropriate activities. 

3. Attainment in class achievement* 

V. WILLINGNESS TO SHARE TEACHING TECHNIQUES AND MATERIALS 
VI. UNDERSTANDING OF STUDENTS 

A. The teacher has a record keeping system to facilitate the 
following; 

1. Student's progress. 

2. Remediation of student's difficulties. 

B. The teacher improves student's self concept by; 

1. Formulating a plan to promote positive interaction with 
classmates. 

2. Attempting to remediate student's self concept problems. 

3. Forming partnerships and team work configurations to help 
build self concept. 

4. Empathizing with students. 

C. The teacher demonstrates an understanding of students in the 
cognitive and affective domain. 

D. The teacher provides instruction to accomodate different student 
learning modalities (visual, auditory, kinesthetic, or multi- 
sensory) . 

E. The teacher is aware of student's abilities and helps students 
achieve to their abilities. 

F. Students are provided opportunities to initate, direct and evaluate 
some of their own learning activities. 

G. Student's learning is measured in a variety of ways. 



SKILLS. 
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VII. POSITIVE RAPPORT WITH PARENTS 

A. Contact is made with parents, as needed. 

B. Parents are involved in appropriate school and classroom 
activities. 

C. Problem situations with parent are handled with professionalism. 

D. Feedback from parents is encouraged. 

E. Parents are kept well informed of the school's objectives, 
programs, procedures, and activities. 

F. Parents are contacted concerning positive and negative 
oehavior of students. 

VIII. STUDENT DISCIPLINE 

A. The discipline used by the instructor teaches students appro- 
priate behaviors, problem solving skills and self-discipline. 

B. The teacher oonmunicates the rules and consequences after 
establishing a discipline plan with the students. 

C. Positive and consistent approaches dominate the discipline plan. 

D. Student talk and movement are appropriate to class activity. 

IX. EFFECTIVE USE OF TEACHING TECHNIQUES (INNOVATIVE, UNIQUE 
MODIFIED, OR PROVEN) 

A. Instructional scheduling is designed to: 

1. Provide students with a maximum of time on task. 

2. Be flexible and student responsive. 

B. Independent activities are developed to: 

1. Be relevant to current instruction. 

2. Accomodate student readiness. 
3- Promote student feedback. 

C. Record keeping: 

1. Indicates monitoring of student progress. 

2. Indicates monitoring of remediation. 
3- Is understandable. 

4. Is maintained on each student. 

5. Is kept current. 
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D. A variety of presentation skills are utilized, such 
as: 

1. Small and large group instruction. 

2. Teacher oriented instruction. 

3. Student oriented lessons. 

4. Media usage. 

5. Hands on instruction. 

6. Instruction that elicits student response. 

7. Instruction that accomodates new and review skills, 
o. Repetition. 

9. Problem solving technique. 

10. Discovery technique. 

11. Question/answer methods. 

12. Discussion. 

13. Demonstration. 

14. Inquiry. 
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APPENDIX 5-1 

PILOT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

Interview 

What is your current position in this school? 



How long have you been teaching? 



a) Describe the career ladder procedure as it got started 
school/district and what was done? b) Who participated? 
were the participants reactions? 

a) 



b) 



c) 



a) If not answered in #3a, why did your school decide to do its own 
career ladder plan? b) When was the decision nade (before or after 
the district's plan was formulated? 



a) 



b) 
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5. Describe the process by which teachers were selected to participate 
in the career ladder program. 



Probes: a) Does it appear to be clear? b) Fair? c) Absent of 
political undercurrents? Why? 



a) 



b) 



c) 



How comfortable do you feel with the six criteria used for career 
ladder selectir "> a) Are any better than others? Poorer? b) Did 
you have any p ^xems trying to meet any? (Share sheet with them 
at this point to jog memory) 



a) 



b) 



To what extent have these criteria altered your teaching. For the 
better or the worse? y 
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8. How did the endorsement meeting go? a) Did they change any part of 
your proposal? How? b) Were the changes valid and helpful? 



a) 



b) 



9. Part of the criteria for the career ladder program was the use of 
standardized test scores, a) How do you think this will work for 
you? b) How does the fact that you are a member of a team influence 
these scores? c) How do you feel aboue this? 

a) 



b) 



c) 



10. Are there any other aspects of your career laddec plan that involves 
other faculty. (If yes, how has this worked?) 
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11. You've already had your mid-year interim conference, a) Did it work 
well? L>) Was the evaluation accurate and fair? c) Do you know what 
still needs to be done to meet the criteria? 

a) 



b) 



c) 



12. Do you expect to get the full amount of money you applied for? Why 
or why not? 



13. The evaluation system in this career ladder system centers around 
the principal, a) Is this a good idea? b) Casn you think of any 
modifications or alternatives that might work better? 

a) 



b) 



c) 
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14. What 



/hat , 3 your perception of the effect that the career ladder system 
may have on relations within your school/district? a) Among Sabers - 
b) BtUwK administrators and teachers? c) Between career Udder 
teactors and non-career ladder teachers? «*« icaoer 



a) 



b) 



c) 



15 * SKhS;^- 1 f dderS 5 ec °5 nition affected teachers in your school/ 
district m terms of esteem, contribution or morale? How? Why? 



16. a) What positive but unanticipated results or events have come from 
T -"L 1 ™^ diStrict/sch °°^ W Negative unanticipated" 



a) 



b) 
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17. What needs to be done next to improve your present ladders system? 



18. a) Finally, what type® of additional tasks are being done by others 
teachers participating in the career ladders program? b) Do you 
feel that these tasks are valuable to the district/school? Why? 



a) 



b) 
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APPENDIX 5-2 

PILOT MIDDLE SCHOOL INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

INTERVIEW 

1. What is your current position in this school? 



2. How long have you been teaching? 



3. Describe the career ladder procedure as it got started in your school/ 
district, a) What was done? b) Who participated? c) What were 
the participants' reactions? 



a) 



b) 



c) 



a) If not answered in #3a, why did your school decide to do its own 
career ladder plan? b) When was the decision made? (before or after 
the district's plan was formulated). 

a) 



b) 



Describe the process by which teachers were selected to participated 
m the career ladders program. 
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a) Does it appear to be clear? b) Fair? c) Absent of political under- 
currents? Why? 



6, The points for the merit awards are as follows: 

School goals 10 
Teacher evaluation 30 
Individual and/or 

team goals 60 

How do you feel about this distribution? b) How did it work for you? 
a) 

b) 



7. The school goals were broKen down into 

School discipline 5 units 

Scholastic progress 5 units 

a) How has the school discipline component worked for you? b) Have the 
quaterly administrator evaluations been effective in evaluating 
the effec.ivenss of your discipline? 

a) 



b) 



. Let's talk for a moment about the standard evaluation of teacher per- 
formance that f s worth 30 units. 
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a) How many times have you been evaluated so far? 



b) What kind of score did you receive? 



) Were the evaluations accurate and fair? 



you agree with the evaluations in all categories? 



trTiSS ^ !-° e princi P al each vi sited your classroom, a) 

comLraWe^ c S d°S JZ" F% b) Were the ClaSS6S theV obse ™ ed 
comparaoie? c ; Did they note the same kinds of things? 

a) 



b) 



c) 
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10. What about the test designed for scholastic progress, 
a) How do they work for you? b) Any problems? 



a) 



b) 



11. Let's talk for a few minutes about the individual and/or team goals. 

a) Did you choose to go with the individual or team approach? 

b) What did you proposal look like? 

c) Was it modified in the initial interview? 



d) Meeting? ° f feedback did you receive a * the quarterly evaluation 



12. Do you anticipate that you will receive the full point values at 
the end of the school year? 
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S S \T tem 10 C3reer ladder s y stem centers around 

EKE vice-principal, a) is this a good idea? b) Can 

you think of any modifications or alternatives that might work Letter? 

a) 



b) 



14. What is your perception of the effect that the career ladder svstem 
may have on relations within your scnool/district? a) ^ong £2Srs* 



teachers and non-career ladders teachers?' 
a) 



b) 



c) 



15 * Sstr a ct e in\ a ™ S 5 eCO ? nition affecte °* teachers in your school/ 
district m terms of esteem, contribution or morale? How? Why? 
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16. a) What positive but unanticipated results or events have come from 
career ladders in the district/school? b) Negative unanticipated 
results or events? 



17, What needs to be done next to improve your present career ladders 
system? 



18. Finally what typs of additional tasks are being done by other teachers 
participating in the career ladders program? Do you feel that these 
tasks are valuable to the district/school? Why? 
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APPENDIX 5-3 
PILOT HIGH SCHOOL INTERVIEW QUESTIONS 

Interview 

What is your current position in this school? 



How long have you been teaching? 



a) Describe the career ladder procedure as it got started in your 
school/district and what was done? b) Who participated? c)What 
were the participants reactions? 

a) 



b) 



c) 



a) If not answered in #3a, why did your school decide to do its own 
career ladder plan? b) When was the decision made (before or after 
the district's plan was formulated 

a) 



b) 
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Describe the process by which teachers were selected to participate 
in the career ladder program. 



Probes: a) Does it appear to be clear? b) Fair? c) Aksc-nt of 
political undercu rents? Why? 

a) 
b) 
c) 

Let's talk a moment about the evaluation criteria. 

a) What level did you quality for? 

Level III teachers receive x dollars 
Level IV teachers receive 2x dollars 
Level V teachers receive 3.5x dollars 

b) Is this a fair distribution of funds? If not, how mould! you 
modify it? 

c) Only for Level IV and V teachers. 

Tell me about any additional responsibilities you had as a Level 
IV or V teacher. 
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d) Were they time consuming? 



e) Were they meaningful and worthwhile? 



Let's talk now about the evaluation process itself ■ 

a) Who evaluated you this fall? 

b) What kind of scores did you receive? 

c) Were the evaluations accurate and fair? 



d) Were the evaluations and comments made by the three evluators 
the same or comparable? 



e) Were the classes they observed comparable? 



f) Was the post-conference helpful? 



g) How vould you change the whole process if you could? 
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Did you serve as a member of an evaluation team? 



a) How did that feel? 

b) Was the form provided adequate? 

1. Were the categories helpful? 

2. Which were easiest to do? Hardest? 

c) You visited each teacher twice. 

d) Did you feel that you saw enough of the teacher's classroom to 

make an evaluation? 



e) Were the tv*> observations comparable in terms of the type of 
lesson or class? 



f ) Do you recall the scores you gave the person? In retrospect 
were these scores too high or too low? 



g) Has your serving as an eva uator changed any of your professional 
relations in the school? 



h) Would you do it again? 
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The evaluation process centers around the idea of peer review. Is 
this a good idea. Can you think of any modifications or alternatives 
that might work better? 



What is your perception of the effect that the career ladder system 
may have on relations within your school/district? a) Among teachers? 
b) Between administrators and teachers? c) Between career ladders 
teachers and non-career ladders teachers. 

a) 



b) 



c) 



Has career ladders recognition affected teachers in your school/ 
district in terms of esteem, contribution or morale? How? Why? 
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12. What needs to be done next to improve your present career ladders 
syste«n? 
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APPENDIX 5-4 



PILOT ELEMENTARY SCHOOL EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 



The Six Criteria identified were as follows: 

1. Enhances the development of the child's self-image 
and self-esteem, (validation of the child's 
competencies) 

2. Exhibits personal characteristics and qualities 
conducive tc helping children learn, (e.g. 
fair, sensitive, caring, enthusiastic, nurturing) 

3. Develops a strong reading, language arts and 
mathematics program. 

4. Creates an exciting, motivating learning environment. 

5. Emphasizes problem-solving and higher level thinking 
skills in instruction. 

6. Adapt 8 teaching style to individual needs and 
learning styles. 

Implementation Procedures: 

1. All certified teachers are eligible for Career Ladder 
monies. This includes Special Programs, Media and 
Guidance personnel as well as provisionary teachers. 

2. All teachers interested in applying for the Career 
Ladder monies need to submit in writing to" the 
principal by September 28th their individual contract 
plan. (See sample) 

3. An Endorsement Committee consisting of the teacher, 

grade level teaching team, principal and team representatives 
from the grade levels above and below met during the 
month of September to review the contract plans and 
endorse the list cf activities and sources of data. 

4. A mid-year interim conference will be scheduled betroen 
each individual teacher and the principal to review torn 
progress of the identified activities and sources of 
data. Each teacher will bring a portfolio of data 

to this conference. 

5. An end-of-the-year conference will be held in May 

to determine whether or not the teacher has completed 
the Career Ladder Contract Plan as specified. Each 
criteria will be weighted on a l/6th basis. 
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6. organization and Conducting of Staff Inservice Seminar 

to review procedures and plans for the Career Ladder Pilot. 
An Inaervice seminar was conducted on August 28th to reviev 
the Career Ladder Procedures. The agenda included: 

1. Overview of tfe* *reer Ladder Contract Plans 

2. Reviev of the Heeds Assessment Process 

3. Highlight of both Phase I and Phase II of the 
Needs Assessment 

4. Plan of Action for the Individual Contract Plans 

5. Small Group Discussion cf Idea/Activities that 
are appropriate for Contract Plans 

6. Program Evaluation 

7. Organization and Conducting of Professional iV a'3f 
Development Meetings to highlight various grade level 
activities. During each month of the school y*ar 
each grade level will discuss and highlight various 
activities they have done in light of six criteria. 

8. Organization and Implementation of i Pubxic Relations 
Committee. A Public Relations committee has been 
established to work in highlighting the Career Ladder 
Activities with our parents, interested par tit*, 

and Legislators. The committee will work with 
the PTA and School Community Group to share progress 
as well as conduct curricular grade level meetings 
to discuss goals and plans. 

~ ird-Party Evaluation. Arrangements have been 
o. Je working with * of Program Evaluation 

to com 1 a third-parny evaluation in the Spring. 
Did It cually work? 
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APPENDIX 5-5 

PILOT ELEMTARY SCHOOL CAREER LADDER DEvE) OPMENT 
QUESTIONN AIRE FORM 

Pleas* cake a few momenta co complete the f ollc*ving form. The information 
will be used to determine those teaching characteristics chat you feel 
to be of top importance > The most iar<v ant criteria should receive 
a number "V\ the next most important * somber f, 2 ,f and so on. 



Enhance* the development of the child's positive self-image 
and MM«. (Validation of a person's coapeteneie*) 

Adapts teaching style to individual needs and learning styles. 

Creates an exciting, motivating learning environment. 

Provides a strong home/ school communication network. 

Exhibits per? rial characteristics and qualities conducive 
to helping children learn, (e.g. fair, sensitive, caring, 
enthusiastic, nurturing) 

Establishes an effective Parent Volunteer Program. 

Establishes a fair, firm and positive discipline policy. 

Sets clearly defined goals and objectives. 

Demonstrates skill in classroom organization and management, 
(e.g. excellent record-keeping system, planning skills) 

Provides a variety of teaching methodologies that encourage 
a high degree of learning. 

Assesses individual student and group perlonnance and 
coro silicates high expectations in conferring with students. 

Establishes cooperation and sharing between teas colleagues 
and other faculty members. 

Develops a strong reading, language arts and mathematics program. 
Provides productive homework assignments. 

•Emphasizes proolem-solving and higher level thinking skills 
in Instruction. 

Updates professional skills through inservice training/classes 
and professional readings. 

Implements new and innovative curricular programs. 

Provides creative, meaningful work for students. 

Enhances children's moral character traits, (e.g. honesty, 
kindness, sense of responsibility, respect for others) 

Encourages artistic expression through art, music and creative activities 
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PILOT SCHOOLS CAREER LADDER QUESTIONNAIRE 

SECTION I 

Below are listed statement-, about your school's career ladder program. 
Indicate the degree to which you agree or disagree with each statement 
by writing a number from the following scale in front of the statement. 

l=Strongly 2=Somewhat 3=Neutral 4^Somewhat 5=Strongly 

Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

The Career Ladder Pilot Program is very effective in en- 
couraging and rewarding good teaching. 

2 - The Career Ladder Pilot Program discourages teachers from 

working together. 

1 feel teaching is more rewarding because ~ the Career Ladder 

Program. 

4 - Career Ladder monies have not Drovided ac tior al incentives 

to do an excellent teaching job. 

5 - Almost all my negative feelings generated by the Career 

Ladder Pilot Program have gone away by now. 

6 - T ' n e Career Ladder Pilot Program has hurt the relationship 

between teachers and principals. 

7 - The Career Ladder Pilot Program gives recognition and 

money to good teachers who deserve it. 

8 - 1 am paying too much attention to things that will not have any 

benefits for students because of the Career Ladder Pilot. 

Project. 

9 - 1 feel my teaching tearr as been enhanced because of 

Car~2r Ladder Pilot Program. 

10 - Not enough money is provided to adequately fund th* Career Ladder 

Program. 

11 • 0ur Career Ladder Pilot Program encourages educational 

improvements. 

12 * fy/ classroom instruction has improved because of the 

Career Ladder Pilot Program. 

13. I arc recognized for teh good work I already do. 

14 - 1 feel that all teachers having the opportunity to be eligible 

fo r Career Ladder Pile'- Program monies, was fair and 

reasonable. 
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16 
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15, yj e P r °cess (Needs Assessment) for selecting evaluative criteria 

(Six criteria) was fair and reasonable. 

The process for selecting activities to meet evaluative criteria 

was fair and reasonable. 

The process for selecting "data" sources to meet evaluative 

criteria was fair and reasonable. 

18 ' The er 'J°rsement committ-e review was a fair and reasonable process 

19, The ™'d-term evaluation conference with the principal was valuable 

20 - The m ethod of determining whether or not criteria have been 

met is fair and reasonable. 



21. 
22. 



If Career Ladder Programs cont-'-ue, then continue the 
Career Ladder Pilot Program as it now exists. 

If Career Ladder Programs continue, then continue our school 
program, but only with major changes. 



23 ' If Car "eer Ladder Programs continue, the:, terminate our school's 

program. 
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SECTION II. 



1. At the beginning of the 1984-85 school year, how many years of continuous 
service did you have in the District? 



years 



2. What is your positions in the school? 
Full-time teacher 

Full-time counselor, media coordinator, or other non- 
classroom certificated position, 

Part-time teacher/part-time counselor, media coordinator, 

etc., but working full time in one school. 

Part-time teacher 

Part-time counselor, media coordinator, etc. 

Full-time special program teacher 

Part-time special program teacher 



3. What is your sex? 



female 
male 



What do you feel is the most positive asoect of vour school's career 
ladder olan? 



. What do you feel is the most negative aspect of your school 's ca^ er 
ladder pi 



6. What suggestion(s) do you have to ; mprove your school's plan? 
(Use back if necessary) 
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AW-i-NDlX 5-7 
PILOT MIDDLE SCHOOL CAREER LAUDER PLAN 



PILOT PROGRAM 



. . „ Middle School Merit Pay Pilot Program has been developed by a 

school steering committee in concert with the total school Professional staff 
The steering committee is composed of: 
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Each steering committee member was assigned *o represent and meet with the 
other staff numbers. Steering committee members *tave had several small group 

Tf etl " g !i wxt J the staff "embers they represent, to receive input and suggestions 
All sta*f members were included in a group. suggestions. 

Merit -ards for the program will be granted on the basis of units earned, 
rhe total units possible are: 

I School Goals 10 
II Teacher Evaluation 30 
III Individu "eiia Goals 60 

Total 100 

There are 39 staff members who alify f 0r merit awards, if a ji sta ff 

5?S STT* 100 P° lnt$ ttar« uould WOO units earned. There is approxi«telv 
$40,000.00 to be paid in merit awards. The approximate value of each unlTSSToI 
$10.25. Final unit value will be detenined at the end of the pilot sSdy. It is 
our intention to expend all moneys allotted for this project. 

on th^JSSSSl « P !L? > ""jf* l n ? e follo " in * Banner » 1200.00 to all participant, 
p^yroll^S? Ptyr ° CheCk a " d then the "binder on the June 25, 1935 

9 ig2 Pll S t iS 8 J?f £* lci P ation in P™*™» ««t be submitted before Ocotber 
», 1954. No one will be forced to participate. 

I SCHOOL GOALS 

A. School Discipline 5 units 

B. Scholastic Progress 5 units 

«rt ill f !!i? g par * of the pl,ot P 10 *™ $hould Evolve the total staff 

E^SiiEEf.?" 0 : g J al5 * Sch0 ° l dlsci P lln « i-Provement will be determined by 

JZAti ;nI 2i:^L th % qUa ? erly te » Cfier e " lu » tl °"' »d staff member^!! 
receive the same number of units. Scholastic progress will be determined by progress 
on the three tested areas according to the printed table. wer " inea D X progress 
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II STANDARD EVALUATION OF TEACHER PERFORMANCE 
SO Units 

The stoictawS nmlmtlm of teacher performance will be completed for each 
teacher twice each ^uart«T (once „ and once by ) 

during the 2 t 3. *>-4 *tfc quarters. Each of the six evaluations that will be 
averaged acettn'.' tc -V- scale 0 * Not adequate, 1 = Satisfactory, 

2 = Very good, 5 r? . ta 0V9TRll aYera ge for all six evaluations wiM 

be determined, Jsit? *».' be *«axd«d on. tlw following basis: 

Average Units 

3.0 30 
2.9 29 

2.8 28 

2,0 20 

1.9 19 

Teachers will meet with the administration each quarter to discuss their 
evaluations. If the teacher does not agree with the evaluation he/she can request 
another evaluation for that quarter. At the beginning of each quarter, each 
participating teacher will fill in the class and classload portion of the 
evaluation form and turn it into the administration. 

Ill INDIVIDUAL AND/OR TEAM GOALS 

Staff members may choose not tj participate in area III. The maximum units 
availabe, excluding area III, are 40. 

jt those staff members who participate, goals and goal unit values will be 
determined during an initial interview between the teacher and the school adminis- 
tration. If necessary, goals can be modified at the quarterly evaluation meeting. 
A final evaluation will be conducted at the conclusion to determine if the goals 
have been met and to determine final unit value. 
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I SCHOOL QQftLS 

A. School Discipline 

In ordor to isprov. «&ool discipline «d noral., t-cfcw , win responsibly 
fulfill thoi, lull duty end activity supervision assists. During their 
«t»rterly interview with tho ndrtainmion. teacher, .ill espres, mix 
feeling, of sati.factlon and/or diwotirf^ion about das.roo. control and 
tho atmosphere around tho school. 

B. Scholastic Progress 
(very tentative) 

Students will tm pretested in nath. riding and languago arts and a school 
average will he calculated in each of the throe areas. Student, will the* be 
posttested in late April to again obtain an average in each of the three areas 
* are still searching for a test to use in our prograa. We have decided not 
to use the low. Test information. Unit, will be assessed on the basis of the 
following table. 

3 aonths increase - l unit 

4 nonths increase - 2 units 

5 nonths increase - 3 units 

6 Booths increase * 4 units 

7 months increase - 5 units 

All teachers will be responsible t* reinforce the use of correct reading 
language arts and math skills in their individual classes. 

It is recognized that high class loads have . negative iapact on teacher 
effectiveness in discipline and scholastic areas, and the high class loads at 
Middle School will have an effect on progress in these areas. 
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II STANDARD EVALUATION OF TEACHER PERFORMANCE 
Teacher's Name 



Class Schedule 



Periods 
Class 

Class Load 



1 

1 


2 1 


3 


i 


5 


6 


7 ! 


1 



























Teacher 1 s : Major Mi nor 



Date of o^?rvation: Period 

Conferee* u*te 



Comments: 



Is school discipline better? YesO Mod 1 



Teacher Signature 
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idmimstrator signature 
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Ill INDIVIDUAL AHO/OR TEAM GOALS 



action Is to be complex fev chose teachers who have included Area III in their aopllcation: 
THOSE GAOLS WHICH HILL A TEAM EFFORT) Units cannot equal more than 60. 



DUAL AND/OR TEAM GOAL STATEMENTS 


SUWECT 
AREA 


EVALUATIVE CRITERIA 


PR0P0SF0 
UNITS 


ACTUAL 
UNITS 


OATE GOAL IS TO 
BE COMPLETED 






j 

« 




| 




INITIAL APPROVAL 




FINAL APPROVAL 








Date 




















Signature 




Teacher Signature 


trative Approval 




Administrative Approval 
» i ■ r i r-rrr: ir",".! 
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APPENDIX 5-8 
PILOT MIDDLE SCHOOL EVALUATION FORM 



(A) Iiw: ACTIONAL SKILLS 

1. Demonstrates knowledge of subject. 

2. Implements effective Instructional techniques. 

3. Uses materials effectively. 

4. Shows evidence of preparation and utilization of 
planning. 

5. Is responsive te instructional needs, leamlno 
styles, attitudes and talents of students. 

(B) ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMftT 

1. Adheres ?- ^sbl^ne.1 grading and attendance 
policy. 

?. Manages time effectively. 

3. Keeps accurate school records. 

4. Maintains effective school class cortrol. 

5. Shows proper care of the classroom and ecu^wient. 

6. Maintains appropriate learning environment. 

7. Provides, adequate lesson plans for substitutes 
cr is not absent. 

(C) RELATIONSHIP WITH STUDENTS 

1. Shows respect for students as Individuals. 

2. Maintains respectful atmosphere In the classroom 

3. Exhibits consistency and fairness when dealino 
with students 

(D) PROFESSIONAL ATTITUDES 

1. Wor*s effectively with other staff members. 

2. Communicates responsibly and r ; ' ->i} v 
with parents. 

3. Maintains professional relaticv , <i f students. 

4. assumes respond <11ty for additional school 
asslqrwner^.s, 

5. Observes contract hours. 

(E) PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

1. Exhibits self control. 

2. Maintains aooroprlate personal appearance. 

Sub total 

287 Tota; 

Averaae 
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PILOT MIDDLE SCHOOL TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 

10. 

11. _ 

12. _ 
13. 



Pilot School Questionnaire 

Section I. 

'"SK? Z '-lZT at >neUtra ' «— — »t S-strongiy 

disagree disagree 

— f T r h L S SSr 0 k 0 ]ng e t V o e get C h a e r r? r ^ «*«>™n teachers 

— t T ^herTa r nd La p d ??nc?p r a 0 ?s r ? m **** the ■"•"—■"P between 

- ins* srtSTLs: ^^v^-r " in9 in 

— Ladder JrogJl"? " m ° re rewardin 9 because of the Career 

- faSef ^gr^velcie^ » 

— Ua%h C |r r " r d% d ? n e c r lp P a r ? s 9 : a ' n the relat, °"ship between 

~ tea%h C erT;ho La d d es e e r rv P e r °?t r ? m ^ reco 9 nitio " a "<* ^ey to good 

- h T a e3 e Ch a^ b^^^orslu^^^ 0 " t0 th J" 9S that ~t 
program. ° eneTns for st "dents because of the Career Lade? 

- ^trTogrZ" " Pr0 " UeCi t0 -equately fun* the Career 

~ ?Srov C eme°nts? Vel ladder pr °" ram encourages educational 

" Sdd C lr aS ?r^ am ? StrUCti0n has iffl P^ved because of the Career 
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14 « Continue our school's program as it now exists. 

15 « Continue our school's program, but only with major changes. 

16 « Terminate our school's program. It cannot be rehabilitated. 

Section II. 

1. At the beginning of the 1984-85 school year, how many years of continuou« 
service did you have in the district. 

years 



2. What is your position in the school? 

Full-time teacher 

Full-time counselor, media coordinator, or other non-classroom 



"certificated position 

_Part-time teacher/part-time counselor, media coordinators, 
etc., but working full-time in one school. 

Part-time teacher 



_Part-time counselor, media coordinator, etc. 



3. Uhat is your sex? 

Male 

Female 



4. Uhat do you feel is the most positive aspect of your school's career 
ladder plan? 



5. Uhat do you feel is the most negative a spect of your school's carper 
ladder plan? 



6. Uhat suggestion(s) do you have to improve your school's plan? (Use 
the back if necessary). v 
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CAREER LADDER 
High School Pilot Program 



)1 strict Salary 
lie) Apprentice 
visional Teacher, 
j three years, 
>rs new to 
I District 



LEVEL THREE (District 
Salary ScfiafiiTi & 



itm FOUR (Dist rict Salary , 
Schedule & Career Ladder 



Career Ladder) 
-appropriate certification 
-satisfactory evaluation, 
removed from Level One or 
Two 

HBeets department 
evaluation criteria 

-meets evaluation point 
score of at least "3" 

-willing to serve on an 
evaluation committee 



LEVEL TWO (District Salary 

Schedule) Nonpartlclpatlhg 

and probationary teachers 



appropriate certification 
-B+45 or education 
equivalency 

-5 years teaching experience 
-5 preceedlng years 

satisfactory evaluations 

(consecutive) 

-meets department criteria 
-past years' accomplishments 
-meets evaluation point 

score of at least "4" 
-willing to evaluate other 

teachers 

-willing to accept student 
teachers 

-meets criteria for Leval 3 



F1VF /n ht Hrt s ^ arv 
Schedule & Career Ladder) 
-appropriate certification 
-B+60 or Masters or 

education equivalency 
-10 years teaching 

experience 
-10 preceedlng years 

satisfactory evaluations 

(consecutive) 
-willingness to serve as 

a mentor to other teachers 
-meets evaluation point 

score of at least "4" 
-willing to evaluate other 

teachers 

-will accept leadership 
responsibilities as 
assigned 

-willing to accept 
student teachers 
-meets criteria for Level 4 



Level 4 and 5 may apply for additional money 
for sunnier curriculum development to be pro- 
vlded by School District (11 month contract) 



urn of 5 years or termination 



/ 
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Pay Schedule 



Time sheets submitted for pay 

a. November 26-30 

b. April 22-26 

Level III teachers receive x dollars 
Leva! IV teachers receive 2x dollars 
Level V teachers receive 2.5x dollars 

Money allocation at each leval will be determined by taking the total 
dollar allotted less program development funds according to the following 
formula: 

Total Oollars - Program Development 

lr Pi W1 

P * People 
W » Weighted Variable 

(Math Dept. Chairman will gladly explain. The formula has been worked 
into a computer program). 
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APPENDIX 5-11 
PILOT HIGH SCHOOL EVALUATION FORMS 

Career Ladder Evaluation Form 
Departmental 



The purpose of this form is to provide * basis for evaluating teachers subsequent 
to placement on the career ladder. 

Evaluation, when completed, will be summarized and an overall score given: This 
score along with the administrative and other scores will be compiled to determine 
the career ladder placement. 



Teacher 



Class 



Period 



Areas of Evaluation 



Date 



1. Instructional Skills 

2. Daily Preparation 

3. Uses Variety of Materials 

4. Uses Variety of Teaching Methods 

5. Uses Time Efficiently 

6. Materials Well Organized 

7. Gives Clear Instructions 

8. Tests and Evaluates Fairly 

9. Relationship with Others 



Low 1 



5 High 



Summary Paragraph: 



Overall Evaluation 



Low 1 

J. 



5 High 
I 
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Career Ladder Evaluation Form - Administration 

The purpose of this form 1s to provide a basis for evaluating teachers subsequent to place- 
ment on the career ladder. 

Evaluations, when complete, will be summarized and an overall score given. This score along 
with the department and other score(s) will be compiled to determine career ladder placement. 

TEACHER CLASS PERIOD DATE 



CRITERIA ANO COMMENTS 



I. INSTRUCTIONAL SKILLS: 

Dally Planning 
Instructional Objectives 
Variety of Instruction 
Meeting Individual Needs 


1 2 3 4 5 
1 1. 1 1 I 1 1 1. 1 1 




II. CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION & MANAGEMENT: 


1 2 3 4 5 
1 1 1 1 1 1 I 1 1 1 


Use of Class Time 
Control of Students 

^ — £ ^1 >r pi>Anm 

Care ot LiassrooiH 
Learning Environment 




tt attiTIONSHIPS WITH STUDENTS/OTHERS: 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 5 1 1 t 1 1 1 1 1 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 


Respect 
Tolerance 
Understanding 
Cooperates 




IV. PROFESSIONAL GROWTH ANO ATTITUDES: 


1 2 3 4 5 

1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
i 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 — 


Instructional Innovations 

l^AAninn Pi tyrant in ToArhor AroA 
Keeping current in I eawncr nrea 




V. PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS: 

Conrouni cation Skills' 
Poise 

Self -Control 
Personal Appearance 


1 2 3 4 5 
I 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 




Overall Evaluation 


1 2 3 4 5 
1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 



(not an average score) 



(copy Received 

c D ?r Observer's .Signature Teachers Signature Oate 

IM* 234 



FOLLOWING ARE AREAS OF EVALUATION THAT YOU, AS A PERSON OUTSIDE OF THE DEPARTMENT , MAY 
FORTABLE IN EVALUATING. IF YOU DO NOT FEEL YOU CAN DO ALL OF THESE, IT IS NOT REQUIRED. 
E ON THE RIGHT IS JUST A TOOL TO HELP YOU GIVE AN OVERALL EVALUATION. YOUR OVERALL EVALU- 
LI BE SHOWN ON THE SCALE FOLLOWING YOUR SUMMARY PARAGRAPH. 



EVALUATION : 

res clear instruction 

sponds to student questions 

tolerant and non- judgwfntal 

mulates students interest 

ntains effective control in classroom 

Is effectively with behavior problems 

ps students on task 

ns confidence and respect of pupils 

d personal appearance 

husiasm for teaching 



LOW 1 



5 HIGH 





1 1 


1 






1 1 


1 






1 1 


1 




1 1 1 1 1 


1 


1 1 






1 1 1 1 1 


1 1 i 1 1 


1 J 


1 1 






1 1 1 I 1 




1 


1 





RACRAPH: (Briefly summarize your evaluation. Feel free to comment about any of the above areas or any 
other observation made while evaluating.) 
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APPENDIX 5- i£ 



SUBURBAN DISTRICT PILOT HIGH SCHOOL QUESTIONNAIRE 

Beiow are listed some possible poals for the High School 
Career Ladder Program. For each goal give three ratings: 

* Do you Delieve this is actually an intended goal 
the program? 

* How appropriate is this as a goal for the program? 

* How well has the goal been achieved by the program? 

Use the following scale to rate the goals in ;;ne three areas by 
writing three numbers in front of each goal: 

1= Strongly 2=Somewhat 3= Neutral 4= Somewhat 5= Strongly 



Agree 



Agree 



Disagree 



Disaaree 



GOAL 

Recognize and reward teac'.ers 
for superior performance in 
the classroom. 



INTENDED APPROPRIATE ACHIEVED 



1. 



3. 



Pay teachers for extra worn 
tney are already doing outside 
of regular hours. 

Initiate new work to address 
high priority issues in the 
schools. 

Encourage cooperation and 
sharing between teachers by 
designating some as level 
3, 4, or 5. 

Provide additional funding for 
education to make up for 
inadequate levels of compensation. 

Substitute for a regular pay 
raise in teacher's salaries. 

Provide additional time for 
planning instruct ion, grading and 
preparing student records. 



1*. 



13. 



16. 



19. 



8. 



11. 



14. 



17. 



£0. 



12. 



15. 



ia. 



£1. 
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Below are listed statements about the High School Career Ladder 
Program. Indicate the aegree to which you agree or Disagree witn 
each statement by writing a number from the following scale? m 
front of the statement. 

1= Strongly 2= Somewhat 3= Neutral 4= Somewhat 5= Strongly 
Agree Agree Disagree Disagree 

22. The Career Ladder Prooram is very effective in encouragini 

and rewarding good teaching. 

23. From a career ladder oersoective extra work for extra nay 

is a very bad idea. 

24. The process for assigning career ladder levels was very 

fair. 

25. The career ladder program discourages teachers from 

working together. 

26. The three additional contract days were the best oart of 

the carmer ladder program. 

27. I feel very confused about the criteria my committee used 

for determining my career ladder level. 

28. The career ladder nrogram has helped the relationship 

between teachers and principals. 

29. The peer evaluation orocess was extremely uDsetting or 

offensive to rne. 

30. Only classroom teachers should be eligible for career 

ladder levels. 

31 ■ The oeer evaluation process has seriously hurt teamwork 

among teachers. 

32* I feel teaching is more rewarding because of the career 

ladder program. 

33. Almost all of the negative feelings generated by the 

career ladder program have gone away by now. 

34. The career ladder program has hurt the relationship 

between teachers and principals. 



35. The career ladder program is a fad that will auickl 



y pass. 



36. The career ladder program gives recognition and money to 

good teachers who deserve it. . 

37. Teachers are being more meticulous and careful in 

everything they do because of the career ladder oroa-ram. 
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3fl - Teachers are paying more attention to things that will not 

have any benefits for students because of the career ladder 
program. 

39- Not enough money is orovided to adequately fund the career 

ladder orogram. 

40. Level five teachers have been effective in sharing 

the benefits of what they are doing with other teacners. 

41. I am seriously thinking about leaving teaching altogether 

because of the career ladder program. 

4£. The career ladder program encourages educational 

improvements. 

43. My classroom instruction has improved because of the 

career laader program. 

44. The peer evaluation process is an effective program to 

help teacners improve and upgrade the teaching profession. 

45. The peer evaluation committee 'flake-up was not an 

appropriate committee to adequately assess my teaching skills or 
performance. 

46- Peer committees are not adequately trained to evaluate the 

teaching process. 

47. The peer evaluation process will not pe able to adequately 

improve education because of teachers' unwillingness to be honest 
with one another. 

46- The peer evaluation process with its accompanying 

committee assignment is superior to the evaluation previously 
performed by the principal. 

43. The peer evaluation process should be continued even if 

the career ladder program goes by the wayside. 
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APPENDIX 3-! 



RURAL DISTRICT CAREER LADDER PLAN 



CAREER LADDER PLAN 



1. 



Identifying Information 

a. School District 

b. Submitted May 10, 1984 



c. 



- Agency Contact Person 



2. Descriptive, qualifications, and general job descriptions are described 
in the attached Ladder. 

3. Teaching personnel will be Career Ladder participants in accordance 
with standard nine. 

4. Several meetings were held over the past several months involving the 
Career Ladder Steering Ccamittee. The Comnittee was composed of three 
patrons appointed by the Board of Education, a teacher selected 
from each of the three schools by the building teachers, and three 
administrators appointed by the superintendent. 

Teacher representatives reviewed the Ladder with the building staffs as 
it was being developed. They received conments and expressed those during 
contnittee meetings. 



The total proposed Ladder was presented to the Board and public during 
the April Board Meeting. 

The total proposed Ladder was discussed in an open meeting with the total 
staff in April. 

At the May , 1984, open meeting of the County Board of Education, 

the Ladder was once again discussed with patrons and teachers, input 
was received. 

The proposed Ladder was adopted by the Board on May , 1984. 

5. It is an attempt to encourage leadership in instruction and curriculum. 

6. Applications will be required to identify skills, abilities, education, 
etc. Evaluation will be a composite program determined by the Career 
Committee and applicant, utilizing components as listed in the Ladder. 

7. This information is contained in the Ladder. 

8. Budget as set by the State is $63,000. An approximate maximum of $30,000 
will be used for extended days for all teachers who apply. The extended 
days will allow planning and evaluation, freeing normal school days to be 
better utilized for instruction. 

9. All participants, staff members, administrators, board members, and 
parents will be given continued opportunity for input and evaluation 
throughout the program. Additionally, a yearly appraisal involving a 
written evaluation form and a general open meeting will be part of the 
evaluation of the program. 
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COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 



TEACHER COMPENSATION AND CAREER LADDER 
Teacher 



LEVEL I 



Qualifications 
-Bachelor Dsgree 
-Certification 
-todorsanent 
-Probationary Status 



LEVEL II 

Qualifications 

-2 or 3 years success- 
ful teaching experi- 
ence* 

-Bachelor Degree 

-Certification 

-Endorsement 

-Reconmendation for 
continued employment. 



LEVEL III 

Qualifications 

-2 or 3 years success- 
ful teaching 
experience. 

-Bachelor Degree 

-Certification 

-Endorsement 

-RBConmendation for 
continued employment, 

-Successful Applica- 
tion. 
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Responsibility 
-Become familiar and 
proficient in school 
district curriculum 
and teaching model. 
-Additional 5 to 9 days 
required. Prior to school 
& between terms. 
-Classroom teaching. 

Superior Performance 

Determined by any or all 

of the following; 
-Application 
-Student Achievement 
-Student, fciainistration, 

Faculty Evaluation. 
-Other documented 

achievement. 



Responsibility 
Classroom Teaching 

Superior Performance 
Determined by any or all 
of the following: 

-Application 

-Student Achievement, 

-Student, Administration 
Faculty Evaluation. 

-Other documented achieve- 
ment. 



Responsibility 
Classroom teaching 

attended Responsibility 
Career ladder options in 
one or more of the follow- 
ing areas: 
-Curriculum Development 
-Inservice Training 
-General Needs, e.g., 
sunmer school, remedial, 
gifted, specialized 
areas, vocational areas 
gifted & talented, adult 
ed. programs, innovative 
programs, additional 
student load, teacher 
facilitation, e^. 
End of term additional 
days. 

Superior Performanc e 

Determined by any or all 

following: 
-Application 
-Student achievement 
-Student, Administration, 

Faculty Evaluation 
-Other documented 

achievement 



Compensation 
-Current salary scale 
-Paid additional days 



$400 to $800 
Additional 



Compensation & 
-Current salary scale 

$500 to $2,000 
Additional 



Compensation 
-Current aalary scale 



$850 to $3,000 
Additional or per 
diem. 



$500 to $2000 
Additional 



LEVEL IV 



Qualifications 
-4 years experience 
including at least 
i year on Level 11 
or III* 
-Advanced degree, 45 
hours of appropriate 
credit or demonstrated 
equivalent. 
-Personal growth 
-Successful Applica- 
tion. 

-Exemplary Teaching. 



^tended Responsibility : 
-Teacher Facilitation 
Requirements: 3-8 hrs 
additional time per week 



Responsibility 
-Classroom Teaching - at 
least 851 of time to be 
involved in actual class- 
room experience, teach :ny, 
directing, or assisting 
students. 



Compensation 

-Current salary scale 



$850 to $3,000 
Additional or per 
diem. 



An additional week prior 
to t after school. Observe 
& conference with person 
assigned daily or weekly. 
Assist & organize new 
teachers, aides or 
volunteers. 

-Instructional Improve- 
ment. 

Requirements: 3-8 hrs 
Additional time per week 
and/or additional time 
during summer in 
observing, deveL ing> 
facilitating, implement- 
ing & demonstrating 
instructional improve- 
ment to increase teacher 
skill & effectiveness, and 
or aide or volunteer skills. 

-Curriculum Development 
Improvement 
Requirements: 
Additic*»i 3-8 hrs. per 
week ancl/or extended summer 
work on curriculum con- 
tinuum committees to 
evaluate, coordinate & 
train other staff 
members in utilization 
of curriculum develop- 
ment. 

-School Learning Enhancement 
Requirements: This will 
depend on educational 
situation & needs. 
Examples of ar«2ds con- 
sidered could be: 
Assuming responsibility 
for larger class loads, 
community service, coor- 
dinating volunteers, 
tutoring, etc. Additional 
time expected. 

Superior Performance $500 to $2,000 

Determined by any or all Additional 
of the following: 

-Application 

-Student achievement 

-Student, Administration, 
6 Faculty evaluation 

-Other documented achieve- 



ment 
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LEVEL V 



Qualifications 

-4 years experience 
with at least one 
year on Level II or 
III.* 

-Advanced degree, 45 
hoars of applicable 
credit, or demon- 
strated equivalent. 

-Personal Growth 

-Successful Application 

-Exarcplary Teaching 



Responsibility 

-Classroom Teaching 
at least 85% of time to 
be involved in actual 
classroom experience, 
preparation, teaching, 
directing or assisting 
students. 

Pc tended Responsibility 
-Leadership role of Level 

IV programs. 
-Indepth instructional 
commitment as needed by 
children and/or educa- 
tional system e.g., 
assisting teacher 
facilitators help 
teachers through observ- 
ation, staff development 
and generating materials. 



Compensation 

-Current salary seal 



$2,500 to $5,000 
Additional or per 
diem. 



Superior Performances $500 to $2,000 

determined by any or all Additional 

of the following: 
-Application 
-Student Achievement 
-Student, Acteinistration, 

Faculty Evaluation. 
-Other documented 

achievement* 



Ccrapensation No te: Honey amounts may be changed to percent* dependent 
upon the availability of funds as determined by the Board. Applicants will 
receive funding information prior to accepting career ladder placement . 
Payment schedule will be monthly or by lunp sum— one or two payments. 



•Curing the 1984-85 school year the one year at Level II or III requiranent 
may be waived to allow access to Level IV and V by exxnpetent staff manbers. 
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EVALUATION AND CONTINUATION PROCEDURE 



Career ladder teachers are exenplary educators. 3ecause of tha* fac 
their talents and work will be observed by many. Parents, cocmtunityJ 
educators and education students will be invited to view their work. In 
that light , evaluation will be a continuous process. A comprehensive 
formal evaluation will be required at least once a year for the first 
three years at each step. Thereafter, a conprehensive evaluation will be 
required every three years. 

Career ladder teachers nay remain at their level for an agreed period 
contingent upon satisfactory evaluations, prog ran needs and funding. 

fc Evaluation Criteria 
y^fi tt» career ladder program with its evaluation criteria is and will be 

v> t * a process of continuing appraisal and improvement. TO expect a completely 
v adequate system to be dev ?opad in a two to three month period is to expect 

unreansucally. Therefore, it is the' County School District Career 

£?S r ^ 1 ^,S^ ttee * 9 ? al t0 design a 3011(3 f°^tion from which to 
build. That foundation contains the following: 

1. Job-Description 

Evaluation will be determined by a comparison of anticipated or 
predetermined and agreed upon standards, stated or implied, in the job 
description through the following ways: J 

(1) Internal or self-evaluation 

(2) External evaluations which shall include: 
-Administration 

-Individuals directly affected by the applicant viz., students, 
faculty* 

(3) External evaluation options may include any or all of the 
following agreed upon: 

-Peer 
-Team 

-Oitside professional 
-Parents or community member 

(4) Other information presented by the teacher, adninistration, or 
others as agreed upon. 



2. Content and Quality 

xne content and quality of that content, are critical to the positive 

»^lSL^ entS - "J 5 . 3150 a crucial consideration in committees 
and leadership responsibilities. 

(1) Quality content should be: 
-Appropriate 

-Accurate 

-Current 

-Comprehensive 

(2) It will be evaluated by comparison with the following: 
-District curriculum requirements and recommendations 
-State curriculum requirements and recommendations, 
-current needs. 

-Other applicable data as agreed upon. 



ERLC 
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3 ' KHr owth of students and staff members, the amount of learning or 
ScSuSLnt is of significant importance An effective teacher 
leader must be able to demonstrate quantitative as well as qualitative 

m U c5ntity as it relates to students is the demonstration of 
1 achievement determined by applicable measurement. ™/™ l «* e - 
-Baseline skill acquisition as appropriate and m elation to the 
Student's historical achievement and pro D ected expectations. 
JrTterlon referenced tests as appropriate and in relation to the 
Student's historical achievement and pro D ected expectations. 
-Standardized tests as appropriate and in relation to tne 
student's historical achievement and pro 3 ected expectations. 
-Other demonstrations of achievement i.e., competition, award,, 
honors, etc. 

(2) Quantity as it relates to extended responsibilities in the 
oatonstration of accomplishment is determined by: 
-Comparison of pre-deterrained goals with end results. 




educator. It is observable in the appropriate use of the skills and 
£5 of the profession and the continual effort to improve and learn. 

(1) Professionally as it relates to instruction is observable in: 
-the use of reliable appraisals of students needs. 

-The use of appropriate approaches to meet the needs of individual 
students. 

-the use of effective instructional models or systems. 

-The use of appropriate test construction. , _ . 

-One use of tests;tnat are appropriate to the instructional style 

-The usTof^radin^that accurately reflects testing, achievement, 
participation, etc. 

-Use cf appropriate motivational techniques. 

(2) professional^ as it relates to extended responsibility is 
observable in: . . 

-The use of reliable and appropriate approaches, methods and 

evaluations. 

(3) Professionally as it relates to self improvementis observed by 
learning improvement efforts, i.e., workshops, schooling, 
self-improvement projects. 

(4) professionality is determined by: 

-Examination of materials actually used. . 
-Observation by administators, peers, outside professional or 
others as agreed upon. 
-Evidence and/or documents. 
-Student evaluation. 

5 ' Etilicalit y is a measurement of fairness, honesty and humanism. 

(1) It is observable in relations with: 
-Students 

-Peers and staff personnel 
-School and district 

^Community and others outside the educational setting. 

(2) It is observable in: 

-Fairness in the treatment of students and others. 
-Absence of favoritism, derogatory or belittling comments, 
deception or trickery. 
-Straight forward open communication 
-Clearly defined expectations 
-Honesty 
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(3) Ethicality is determined by observations and evaluation by: 
-Self 

-Adninistraters or supervisors 
-Students 

(4) Ethicality may be determined by observations and evaluations by 
-Peers 

-Ojtside professionals 
-Parents or contain ity members 
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SELECTION PROCESS 



Application Procedure 

Individuals wishing to be placed on the career ladder at any l*vel 
roust do so by written application. That application must conform to th* 
accepted or proposed job description and include supporting materials. An 
interview may be required* 

Ladder -Ccntni t tee 

A commi t tee composed of one central office adninistrator, one 
principal, two community patron and one teacher from each school will 
review each applicant. They will recommend to the superintendent, career 
ladder placement. 

Appeal Procedure 

All applicants have the right to appeal career ladder decisions. 
That process will include the following steps: 

1. The appeal must be made in writing to the designated central : ' 
office administrator. 

2. It must be tendered within 10 working days of the applicants 
notification of the committee's decision. 

3. It must state the career ladder level and/or .xsition requested. 

4. It must state reasons for the appeal. 

5. It must make a recommendation as to the applicant's preferred 
solution. 



,k r^ 6 ^*" 61 ? 1 ^ appea inf option, the central office administrator 
(hearing officer), will interview the applicant to discuss stated concerns. 

1 "«ke one of two decisions: uphold the committee's recocanendation or 
request revaluation of the applicant. Should a revaluation recommendation 
be made, the Hearing officer will be required to submit to the conmittee, 
either in writing or m person, reasons for reconsideration, should the 
hearing officer uphold the committee's recoorendation, the applicant may 

t° t ™?l qaT l SchOGl **** Coaimttee. This committee, com- 

posed of three board members, shall review all pertinent information. A 
personal interview may be required. The applicant has a right to address 

k.^u COITnuttee \* desires. The board committee shall determine to 
uphold the career ladder committee's decision or instruct the career ladder 
committee to reconsider the application. The board committee directive will 
be the final step in the appeal process; their decision will be final. 



Career Ladder Committee 

The Career Ladder Committee shall be composed of; 

—One central office administrator appointed by the superintendent 

—One principal apppointed by the superintendent to serve for 1 year. Tnis 

pciLion will be rotated through all principals. 
— T*o comriwiKty patrons appointed by the Board of Education to serve 

a two year term. 

—One teacher from each school determined by the vote of teachers in tha* 
school upon application to that position. 

Staff comnittee members will receive career ladder designation and be 
years* year :erms wl - h all subsequent ter.tis being three 
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COUNTY SCHOOL DISTRICT 
CAREER LADDER APPLICATION 



GENERAL INFORMATION 



N 3 "* Date 

Bui Id ing Grade/Sab ject_ 



AREA OF CONSIDERATION (Check as appropriate) 
Level I 

Superior Performance 



Level II 



Level III 



^Superior Per romance 
_Ex tended Days 



_Superior Performance 
^Extended Responsibility 

Curriculum Development 

_Inservice Training 



General Needs 



(Indicate Specific Information and/or Program) 



Level IV 

Superior Performance 

Extended Responsibility 

. Teacher Facilitation 

Instructional Improvement 

Curriculum Development and Improvement 

School Learning Enhancement 

(Indicate Specific information and/or Program) 



Level V 

Superior Performance 

Extended Responsibility 

Teacher Facilitator 

Instructional Improvement 

Curriculum Development and Improvement 

School Learning Enhancement 

Indepth Instructional Commitment 

General Needs 

Cndicate Specific Information and/or Program) 



QUALIFICATIONS 

Years of Experience: Other 

Degree (s) 



Certificates and Endorsements 



Signature 



On an additional arteet(s), please provide the following: 

^f< C l?***?** a V* relates t0 career ladder duties. 
Specific flHiynMon *• ~ t — i . . « ... 



Cfs^id^ - " «-w ioju^ai-cvi ccitetft laoaer aucies 

Specific education as it relates to requested career ladder duties. 

fEEE^ i H» t ! aC ^ n9 SkUl8 ' ^«i culum ' leadership, working with 
students, and dealing with adults. 

5.* SSlt?ona? SSS'V? 1 f r0CeSS wuld ***** for I™ evaluation. 
k-7 * ? a awards ' situations, information, etc., that may be 
helpful in determining ladder plac*nent. V ^ 
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